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What I Learned in Making 1,000 Surveys 
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> Your client is not primarily in- 
terested in your opinions, how- 
ever serviceable and useful they 
may be to him. Furthermore, he 
must have the information as- 
sembled in the way he wants it. 
Sometimes it is difficult to 
ascertain just why the client insists 
upon having the information as- 
sembled in a somewhat arbitrary 
fashion. But if you want to place 
a completed job in his hands to 
See also “Insurance Surveys” by 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., in THe Casuatty 


AND SuRETY JOURNAL, February, 1942, 
page 45. 


which he will give detailed atten- 
tion, you had better try to over- 
come the inclination to standard- 
ize the assembled information as 
to type or scope or form, for he 
then immediately gets the impres- 
sion that you have simply turned 
the job over to some assistant and 
that you personally are not par- 
ticularly interested in his problems. 


Ex. No. I — SINGLE SHEET 


I was asked to survey the insurance 
of a local manufacturing concern for 
the trustee of mortgagee interest and 
I endeavored to do a complete job as 
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the circumstances seemed to warrant 
in my best judgment. The trust com- 
pany, acting as trustee for the mort- 
gagee interest, was required under 
the terms of the mortgage to obtain 
disinterested certification of proper 
insurance coverage required to be 
maintained by the borrower. 

My investigation showed that the 
workmen’s compensation self-insur- 
ance plan setup was essentially un- 
sound. No adjustments had been made 
to correct changes in the basic oper- 
ations of the concern from that of a 
comparatively large woodworker with 
small metal working features, to a 
metal worker practically out of busi- 
ness on its own line of product but 
now engaged in almost any and every 
kind of custom work in the metal field 
that it could get. 

Since this concern had practically 
retired from its own field, numerous 
other changes in its insurance setup 
(which were pertinent and proper) 
had at the time of my report been 
either overlooked or passed over by 
the assistant treasurer to whom was 
delegated the responsibility of han- 
dling the insurance. 

As a result, its once large sales force 
and branch distribution system no 
longer existed and even though these 
changes had become effective at least 
one year prior to the time of my sur- 
vey, no adjustments had been made 
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in the coverages that were affected. 

The net result of my bringing this 
information out was that a reduction 
of $14,000 in annual cost of all of 
these various items was obtained and 
the compensation self-insurance scheme 
was abandoned. The property damage 
covers were subject to only minor 
corrections, and the general miscel- 


E. B. BERKELEY 
No mysteries about surveys 


laneous coverages were not subject to 
any criticism as to inadequacy or im- 
portant imperfection in form that 
would have impaired seriously the 
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borrower’s financial status, insofar as 
the mortgagee interest was concerned. 

However, in the case mentioned 
the survey was condensed to a single 
sheet containing a clean bill of health 
insofar as the required certification 
was concerned, with schedules at- 
tached showing the summarized in- 
formation and nothing more, for 
that was all the trustee of the mort- 
gagee interest desired. 


Ex. No. II — 276 PacEs 


Another survey which I produced 
consisted of 276 pages of single-spaced 
typewritten material going into detail 
as to form, rate and coverage, pro- 
posed set-up as compared to the exist- 
ing one, cost and many other factors. 


WHAT I LEARNED IN MAKING 1,000 SURVEYS 3 


It can be easily seen that while I 
had to get just about the same funda- 
mental information in both instances, 
nevertheless I could present only the 
information that the recipient desired 
and not what I want to give him. It 
takes years of experience to judge 
accurately just how the information 
should be presented. While I am not 
at all sure that I am able to judge this 
matter correctly in all instances, I 
have found that an intensive study of 
the individual circumstances provides 
the best ground upon which to make 
a proper and satisfactory approach. 


Here’s another point in the 
handling of surveys of which I 
have become increasingly con- 





Insurance Terminology 


People sometimes wonder why the language of laws and courts is so 
meticulous, so lengthy and apparently so redundant. Historically, there 
is a reason. 

In old England, as race after race from the days of Julius Caesar 
down imprinted the soil and culture of the British Isles, clarity became 
more and more paramount in all things legal. Everybody, of whatever 
extraction, had to understand. It became “standard practice,” accordingly, 
to couch a document in enough parallel words and modes of expression 
drawn from the several tongues to insure clearness of meaning for 
Celts, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Danes and Normans alike. Besides, it has 
always been imperative that every point be accounted for which should 
be included and every angle shut out which should be omitted. 

The terminology of insurance may possibly not be quite so complex 
as the “ins and outs” of legal matters. Yet the need for accurate defi- 
nition and equally accurate ruling out of everything extraneous is 
important enough. And so the intricacies of insurance, of its coverages 
and other aspects, are a splendid example of what the layman may 
well let alone. Jt handsomely pays you to pay a specialist for looking after the 
details.—From the writings of the author. 
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scious. In the long run, it is to the 
advantage of the surveyor to re- 
frain from using confidentially 
obtained information as sales 
data. In fact, we have gone so far 
as to refrain from making even a 
tickler on policies of other agents 
or brokers when such informa- 
tion has been ob- 
tained upon a cli- 
ent’s line where 
we do not our- 
selves carry all 
of the insurance. 
The reason is that 
your client sees 
immediately that 
you have no real 
professional ad- 


visory relation- 


ship and some- 
what logically 
jumps to the con- 
clusion that you 
made your sur- 
vey primarily for 
the purpose of 
getting informa- 
tion upon which 
to act as a salesman to him rather 
than in the capacity of an advisor. 

The well-equipped professional 
surveyor, whether agent or broker 
or independent insurance advisor, 
cannot afford to make the kind of 
survey I think is necessary in prac- 
tically all cases, without suitable 
recompense. And no sensible buy- 
er will fail to recognize that fact. 


THERES THE STORY OF OUR 
PERSONAL INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
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I personally would much rather 
average far fewer surveys than my 
competitor, if I can be sure of a 
good job on those I do tackle. I 
feel so sure of my ability to serve 
my client in 90 cases out of 100, 
that if he is at all doubtful about 
that, I had better let some one else 
do the work for . 
him. This feeling 
grows stronger 
year by year be- 
cause experience 
has taught me a 
few painful les- 
sons where the 
client was so sit- 
uated (insofar as 
awarding me any 
compensating 
amount of his 
business is con- 
cerned) that he 
could not make 
any change in 
agents no matter 
how much he 
would like to do 
so in fairness to 
me. It has taken me over thirty 
years tolearn what I do know about 
my business, and I am not dealing 
that knowledge out willy-nilly 
to anybody who asks for it any 
more than a doctor would charge 
me no fee if he fully diagnosed my 
case. In some cases, where I am 
called in and frank discussion 
shows no possibility of participa- 
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tion in the insurance business to be 
awarded, I charge a fee for my 
services which corresponds to 
about the same fee that I would be 
required to pay my attorney. 


A PRODUCER’s JOB 
I realize that insurance com- 
panies have survey departments 
and are willing to do this work 
free of charge for ’most any good 
agent. This is the height of silli- 
ness, according to my own idea of 
the correct method. If the insur- 
ance Carrier is engaged primarily 
in the enterprise of underwriting 
the financial risk involved in vari- 
ous forms of insurance coverages, 
how can it act as an independent 
agent in advising a client as to 
what risks it ought to carry itself 
or what risks it ought to insure with 
an insurance Carrier? 

If the agent is in fact an inde- 
pendent contractor, he ought to do 
his own job or failing to do so take 
the consequences, for he has failed 
to prove his substantial economic 
usefulness except as an order taker 
and collector of premiums. Inas- 
much as the whole development of 
modern insurance is primarily the 
work of the producers and com- 
pany forces in cooperation, it 
ought not to be thought radical 
that this survey part should be 
strictly an agent’s job. He has 
proven that he can do it, and in 
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point of fact it was he who first de- 
veloped the idea and expanded it 
to a very considerable degree be- 
fore the company forces took any 
interest in it. 

A good deal of discussion has 
also arisen as to whether a broker 
or agent can do this job best. My 
sincere conclusion is that the an- 
swer depends solely upon the ade- 
quacy of the qualifications of the 
organization doing the work and 
not merely on whether an agent is 
a broker or is a representative of 
the assured. 

There are some poorly qualified 
brokers as well as poorly qualified 
agents. There are also agents who 
are as well qualified as even the 
largest brokerage insurance offices 
and brokers who, merely because 
they consider themselves repre- 
sentatives of the insurance buyer 
rather than the seller, actually 
have no business trying this type 
of work because of lack of training, 
knowledge or other essential quali- 
ties necessary to do a really work- 
manlike job for their clients. 


In conclusion, let me say that 
in the main there is no mystery 
about the matter. All it requires 
is a lot of hard work, plenty of 
common sense and an intense wil- 
lingness to carry on for the pri- 
mary benefit of the client — first, 
last, and all the time. 
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He Fights the Enemy 
on Three Fronts 





EDWARD R. GRANNISS 


> Not so LONG AGO a new phrase 
was introduced into our American 
vocabulary. This was “‘total war.” 
Today we are engaged in a total 
war and everything we do until 
this conflict is ended must be re- 
lated in one way or another to 
fighting our way through this war 
to ‘total victory.” 

We, as civilians, are a very im- 
portant part of the total war effort. 
Men and women in industry have 
the most powerful of all weapons 
to train upon the enemy, and that 
is their wartime production. Should 
industry fail, America will surely 
fail. And to win, we cannot waste 
manpower, machines or materials 
but must direct all of our industrial 
resources with full force against 
the enemy. The battle of produc- 
tion must be fought and won by 
civilians on the home front. 

Last year, the war boosted in- 
dustrial employment 20%. Acci- 


dents also increased to 20,000 
workers killed in America’s plants 
and nearly 2,000,000 others seri- 
ously injured; result, a loss of 200,- 
000,000 man-days of work. 

The men who figure most prom- 
inently in the control of those cir- 
cumstances which, if not cor- 
rected, can seriously dissipate our 
industrial effort, are the American 
foremen. They not only have their 
duties and responsibilities as here- 
tofore, but new ones have recently 
been added. 

War production is in many ways 
different from normal production. 
To be sure, there was always a 
deadline when work had to be 
turned out, but never before was it 
actually a matter of life and death. 
Armaments, food and equipment 
are needed now for our fighting 
forces and for the forces of our 
allies and it depends in a large 
measure on the supervisors in 
American plants if needed goods 
are delivered on time. 

Besides this urge for speed, which 
in itself is an invitation to error 
and accidents, other new prob- 





Although addressed prima- 
rily to plant foremen, this mes- 
sage is one which may well be 
stressed by every protection- 
minded individual, especially 
by the producer in his contacts 
with plant executives. — ED. 
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“Lost Time” 


“Accidents” 


“Waste” 





lems are forced on the foreman. 
An employment boost of 20% 
means that one man in every five 
is green and inexperienced in the 
way of handling his work. Each 
new man needs training and 
coaching because not only is he 
likely to do something wrong in 
his own operations but he can 
easily be a menace to those who 
work with him. Twenty per cent 
new help can make any depart- 
ment a precarious place in which 
to work, unless the foreman is wide 
awake and constantly on his toes. 

Also, for many foremen, there is 
now the need to familiarize them- 
selves with new products. “Busi- 
ness as usual”’ is a thing of the past 
until the Tokio-Berlin business is 
finished. Plants that previously 
manufactured goods useful only to 
peaceful civilians have changed al- 
most overnight into makers of war 
materials. The foreman has, there- 
fore, found it necessary not only to 


teach and train his men in new 
manufacturing processes but first 
to learn, himself, the new methods 
to be used. Not the least of his 
worries was the first step of retool- 
ing and changing over of plant 
equipment so that the new prod- 
uct might be manufactured. 

In many cases, new and some- 
times unfamiliar materials have 
had to be introduced, either be- 
cause of new specifications or be- 
cause of shortages of previously 
used materials. These have added 
to the work of the foreman, taking 
his time so that he could observe 
material, process and machine 
performance more closely. 

However, despite these added 
production activities calling for 
attention, the shop supervisor has 
still further demands on his en- 
ergies. In total war, the enemy 
strikes from as many sides as pos- 
sible and one of the favorite devices 
employed is industrial sabotage. 
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I 
SABOTAGE 


While so far no serious enemy de- 
struction has been experienced in in- 
dustry, the potential danger will re- 
main as long as the war lasts. The 
foreman, therefore, has placed on him 
automatically a new and grave re- 
sponsibility, and he must know defi- 
nitely what methods to follow and 
what precautions must be taken. 

There are two kinds of sabotage 
possible — interference by persons in 
the employ of the plant and acts by 
those outside; or, of course, there may 
be a combination of both kinds. 

It will be up to the department 
supervisor to visualize the most effec- 
tive and damaging acts which could 
be committed against war production 
in his department. Where are the 
weak points and what would be the 
most favorable times for an enemy to 
act? Here are a few things the alert 
supervisor watches for: 

Damage to machines or equip- 
ment by introduction of abrasives, 
chemicals or foreign bodies. 

Damage to power stations, trans- 
mission lines, transformers and 
switchboards. 

Damage to precision tools. 

Damage to the transportation 
system. 

Damage to or tampering with 
blueprints, formulae or working 
models. 

Pollution of water or foodstuffs 
used in the plant. 

Damage by arson, including un- 
due negligence in relation to fire 
hazards. 
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To make deliberate damage im- 
possible, it is necessary to keep un- 
friendly and unpatriotic persons away 
from the department. This may be 
done by employing only workers whose 
loyalty is assured and by preventing 
unauthorized persons from entering 
the plant. While the foreman may not 
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** Accident prevention is slow-up prevention” 


in all cases be able to hire his own help, 
nevertheless he soon becomes ac- 
quainted with the men in his depart- 
ment and is usually able to judge them 
accurately. If there is a question con- 
cerning the loyalty of any employee, 
the foreman will, of course, immedi- 
ately report the matter to his manage- 
ment for further investigation. 

Even though the foreman has a staff 
of completely patriotic employees, if 
unauthorized persons can come and go 
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from the department at will, there is 
possibility for sabotage. It may be nec- 
essary to provide added physical bar- 
riers in the department which will pre- 
vent the entry of all persons, except 
through properly designated entrances. 

It is also more than ever necessary 
at this time to prevent theft by em- 





A has been proved, during 
the operation of the TWI 
Training Program, which is some- 
times forgotten. If, by training, 
the productivity of individuals 
can be increased not by the old 
speed-up methods, but by in- 
creasing the foreman’s skill to get 
work done, it has the effect of in- 
creasing the labor force. In many 
a plant where the foreman train- 
ing system has been in effect, pro- 
duction has increased by as much 
as 35%. With the man-power 
question now uppermost, this is 
more important than a large in- 
crease in personnel, with the addi- 
tional men being drawn from op- 
erations that are likely soon to 
become just as important as the 
jobs to which they are reassigned. 

— Printer’s Ink. 











ployees or others when leaving the 
plant. In departments where extremely 
important work is in progress, it may 
be advisable to require all employees 
to show the contents of their dinner 
pails and packages when both entering 
and leaving the plant. This same rul- 
ing, of course, applies to outsiders or 
non-employees visiting the depart- 
ment. If a system of employee identi- 
fication has been set up in a plant, 
it will be much easier to recognize un- 
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authorized persons entering any de- 
partment and thus ward off trouble. 

Tools and dies which in peacetime 
need not be carefully guarded must be 
given special consideration under the 
present situation. Damage or theft of 
tools or dies may entirely stop produc- 
tion until replacements can be ob- 
tained. The same is true of all vital 
jigs, gauges, drawings, patterns and 
models. When practical, duplicates 
should be made of all such vital items 
and these stored safely, perhaps some- 
where entirely away from the plant. 

One point should be particularly 
stressed to employees, and that is that 
they guard against releasing confi- 
dential information either within or 
outside the plant. Men working on 
secret and highly skilled operations 
naturally feel a sense of pride in their 
work, but they and the foreman must 
also understand that they possess in- 
formation which can be useful to un- 
friendly persons. It is even necessary 
for employees working in some depart- 
ments to keep information that they 
may have secret from all other em- 
ployees. This necessity places a large 
measure of responsibility on the fore- 
man. 


II 


Arr Rarw PRECAUTIONS 


Another newly added responsibility 
for the shop foreman in these war 
times is the need to cooperate with his 
management in maintaining produc- 
tion despite the threat of air raids. 
With the imminent possibility of en- 
emy air attack, it is necessary that 
each plant organize now so that any 
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For every defense worker killed 
and maimed, Hitler just gains that 
much help. — Oklahoma State Defense 
Committee News Letter 


damage may be minimized. In such 
organization the foreman again be- 
comes a key man. 

Plants will generally have a De- 
fense Coordinator, Chief Warden or 
some other executive in charge of the 
air raid organization. This coordinator 
will expect and should receive the full 
cooperation of everyone in the plant. 

The foreman can help by suggesting 
men from his department who can best 
be spared and who would serve most 
effectively in fire fighting, bomb ex- 
tinguishment, auxiliary police service, 
first aid, salvage work and possibly 
in other capacities. He can help in 
finding the best available shelter areas 
in case employees are to stop work. If 
blackouts are ordered, he can help 
materially in covering or extinguish- 
ing any lights in his department which 
might shine outside. Above all, the 
foreman’s advice will be desirable 
when taking necessary safety measures 
for machines, processes and materials 
under his supervision. 

In some circumstances, a division 
head will find it desirable to prepare a 
department layout, in cooperation 
with the Defense Coordinator, on 
which will be shown important valves, 
piping and electrical circuits with their 
control switches. Designated workmen 
on each shift should be familiar with 
the plan and with important valves 


and switches so that vital equipment 
may be readily cared for according 
to pre-arranged procedure during any 
emergency. Important controls should 
be clearly identified so that errors and 
delays can be eliminated. 

Each plant, each department and 
each foreman will have his individual 
problems but generally machine op- 
erators should be instructed that in 
event production becomes impossible, 
motors and individual machines will 
be shut down by operating individual 
controls and only in extreme emer- 
gency will the main switch be pulled. 
In such event, the foreman will charge 
someone with the responsibility of 
making sure that all individual motor 
controls are in the “‘off”’ position before 
again energizing motor circuits. 

The foreman in whose department 
chemicals are processed or stored and 
which when not under control may 
glow, ignite, explode or otherwise re- 
act dangerously, will have to make 
plans for stopping, suspending, de- 
stroying, neutralizing or otherwise 
controlling the possible hazard. 

It may be the supervisor’s responsi- 
bility to designate certain employees to 
remain at their work places during an 
air raid so that some processes can be 
controlled manually. The training of 
these men in their jobs as well as in 
fire extinguishment is most important. 

The ways in which department 
heads can help in preparing for air 


We can lose this war by waste. — 
Senator Walter F. George, Georgia 
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vine Drawn for Office of War Information 
raids differ in each plant and are 
many and varied. Imagination is nec- 
essary that a plant may be so organ- 
ized that everyone knows just exactly 
what to do in case bombs start falling, 
and unless the workers have proper 
leadership chaos is likely to result. 


II] 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The plant foreman has always been 
the key man in industrial accident pre- 
vention. In this field, perhaps his re- 
sponsibilities today have increased out 
of all proportion. The loss of time, men, 
machines and materials through acci- 
dents now count more than ever be- 
fore. Previously, man-hours lost through 
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accidents represented a loss in dollars 
and cents to the individual manufac- 
turer. Now they are a loss to the na- 
tion, a loss that will be measured in the 
lives of soldiers and sailors who don’t 
have the necessary equipment with 
which to fight. No one will deny that 
the 200,000,000 man-days of work lost 
through accidents last year, if con- 
verted into ships and bombers, would 
prove very useful at the present time. 
But this worktime is gone forever. 

How then, can a foreman stop pro- 
duction losses caused by accidents - 
or caused maliciously — when he is 
already so greatly overburdened with 
many other responsibilities? 

To begin with, he can help himself 
greatly by doing “first things first.” 
In any plant or department there are 
certain few places of much greater sig- 
nificance in the maintenance of pro- 
duction than the rest of the depart- 
ment. These are the places “‘bottle- 
necks”’ are likely to occur, the places 
where failure of a machine, a process 
or a worker can affect subsequent op- 
erations and bring the rest of the 
department, or the whole plant, to a 
standstill. 

While each foreman will know these 
places in his own domain, one example 
might be an electric switch-panel, in 
front of which there was more or less 
heavy trucking. It would make little 
difference in the seriousness of the re- 
sults if a truck was run into the elec- 
trical equipment accidentally or on 
purpose. The foreman can save him- 
self a very bad potential headache by 
having erected a strong enough barrier 
to adequately protect the switchboard. 

While an injury to one workman is 
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as painful as to another, and a man’s 
safety is as dear to his family whether 
he is a sweeper or a worker with a skill 
that it has taken years to perfect, the 
value of the two men to production is 
not the same. The objective of the fore- 
man is, of course, to provide a safe 
working place for both men, but he 
will be especially careful to see that 
there are no serious hazards in the 
immediate environment of his key em- 
ployees. Skilled workmen are more 
precious in industry in these war times 
than ever before and their lives and 
efficiency will be carefully guarded by 
the foreman, as one of his first steps. 
Key machines fall into the same 
category. In large plants, frequently 
much of the production will pass 
through one or two pieces of machin- 
ery and it is only good sense to take 
added assurance that nothing happens 
to such important equipment. 
Another type of equipment that 
takes priority consideration is any ma- 
chine of foreign make — or one that 
would be especially hard to replace 
from any source, if it were destroyed. 
Places where accidents of greatest 
severity are most likely to occur — as 
in the handling of explosives, highly 
flammable and poisonous substances 
— should be given early consideration, 
proper safeguards installed and work- 
men of proper training and reliability 
placed in charge. The careful study of 
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accident records, to find concentra- 
tions of the greatest numbers and 
those of greatest severity from the pro- 
duction viewpoint and particularly 
their causes, will help in determining 
those items that need immediate atten- 
tion. Periodic department inspections, 
by qualified persons, will help to an- 
ticipate unsafe conditions before they 
result in breakdown or loss of time. 
Actually, the prevention of acci- 
dents in industry is not an added job 
for the foreman; it is part of his every- 
day work of getting out production. 
Whenever an accident occurs, it 


means that some job must be done 
twice and that there will be less for the 
foreman to show at the end of the day 
for his labors. Accident prevention is 
“slow-up” prevention — and as such 


is worth considerable effort. 
* * * 

The world has been at war long 
enough for us to have learned one 
thing. Only through machines can 
we win this war. The only answer 
to a tank is two tanks, the only 
answer to an airplane is two air- 
planes and the only answer to a 
gun is a lot of guns — and better 
guns. Nothing must stand in the 
way of our “total war” effort and 
with the help of good, reliable 
American foremen, nothing will! 
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Workmen at Belleville, Illinois, erected a prefabricated 
house with such speed that one of them was trapped and a 
section of floor had to be taken up so as to release him. 








THE ROMANCE OF 
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ORMERLY, IF A MOTORIST WAS 
AUGHT SPEEDING IN YuGO-SLAVIATHE 
“TRAFFIC COP WOULD HALT THE CAR, 
LET OUT THE AIR OF ALL ITS 
TIRES, TIP HIS HAT Ano 
LEAVE THE MOTORIST... FLAT! 
THIS UNIQUE SYSTEM IS SAID To 
HAVE REDUCED ACCIDENTS 5O q 
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ANCIENT ASSUR 
5000 YEARS AGO, WAS DRAFTED wo THE 
KINGS ARMY. DESIRING HIS FARM 
MAINTAINED IN GOOD CONDITION DURING 
HIS ABSENCE, HE CONTRACTED With 
ANOTHER FARMER AND OOK FROM HIM 


A BOND wit AN ASSUR meRcHenT PS SURETY | 











“Enriy 9 PROVIDENT FEAR 
IS HE OF SAFETy! - 


Poy WRITTEN ON AN 


EMPTY EGGSHELL 
WAS PROBATED IN ENGLAND. 


(38) 


Presiveny CooLiwae pectareo, * 


“EVERY INSURANCE POLICY /S A 
pecs ARETe ence! HE WHO HOLDS ONE HAS 2 
oF OVERCOME ADVERSITY. © 
14 














@ Insurance Has No Eye Appeal, 


Sex Appeal, or Taste Appeal. It is — 


**Sold and Purchased on Faith”’ 





Insurance Doesn’t Come Draped in Bathing Suits, 
Coated with Enamel, Wrapped in Cellophane 
or Wheeled in on Balloon Tires 





ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 


> In this day of progressive 
salesmanship, insurance is 

one of the few things still 

sold and purchased on faith. 

The purveyor of commod- 

ities effects his sales with 

eye appeal, with taste appeal, sex 
appeal and whatnot. Policies of 
insurance and surety bonds, today 
as when the first one was written, 
still remain pieces of paper, despite 
our modernized thinking and 
streamlined forms. 

Most business transactions cul- 
minate in the purchaser acquiring 
something which is responsive to 
one of his senses. He acquires 
something which will keep him 
warm, which will taste good, 
which will afford him pleasure or 
will be pleasing to the ear or to the 
eye. This is not true with insurance 
or surety bonds. At the time the 
paper is acquired, the insurer 
which issued it is some nebulous, 
intangible thing having an office 
somewhere near the seat of the 
nation’s financial evils. Not until 


loss has arisen and claim is 
presented does this insur- 
ance come to life. Then, for 
the first time, there emerges 
from that paper the human 
flesh and blood which is the 
very personification of insurance. 
On claim men, as on agents, 
there rests heavy responsibility for 
a true portrayal of the vitality of 
insurance and suretyship and the 
privilege of personifying that great 
industry. The proper and timely 
adjustment of a loss may ofttimes 
completely change the financial 
as well as the moral future of the 
individuals involved. Remember 
that the company has no justifica- 
tion for its existence if it does not 
meet its just obligations. Company 
executives can for the most part 
only make company policy — the 
success or failure of a company 
depends at least as much on the 
execution of policy as it does on the 
initial making of it. 
There are two fundamentals for 
the proper undertaking of any 
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claim man’s task. One is a thor- 
ough knowledge of the bond or 
policy involved; the other is the 
knowledge of people and of human 
nature. Claim men will meet all 
kinds — some good, some bad. 
Unless they have an under- 
standing of each, they cannot hope 
to go through the day’s work 
without creating offense and with- 
out hurting someone along the 
line. If there is any pitfall that a 
claim man should avoid, it is that 
of offending people. If the com- 
pany isn’t liable, don’t assume that 
the claimant is a crook; assume 
that he has made an innocent error 
and then deal with him accord- 
ingly. He is entitled to the same 
fair, courteous and considerate 
treatment that you would wish 
were you similarly situated. If, on 
the other hand, the claimant is 


endeavoring to perpetrate a fraud 
on you or your company, let your 
energies in the prosecution of him 
know no bounds. You will then 
avoid for yourself and for the indus- 
try a recurrence of that misfortune. 

Public relations in an insurance 
company, as in any other com- 
pany, is not something that runs 
on tracks and is manipulated by 
any one department. It is not a 
phase of the business which you 
can afford to let “George”’ do. It 
is both the most unspectacular and 
most important part of your day’s 
work. It should be considered in 
every step you take during the 
course of the day. Our business 
will progress as long, and only as 
long, as our dealings with the 
public continue to be satisfactory. 
The final test is not self-satisfaction, 
but public satisfaction. 


What Is the Value of Your Time? 
(Based on 8-hour day, 6-day week) 





If Your 
Yearly 
Income 


Is — 


Then Your 
Monthly 
Income 


Is — 


And Your 
Daily 
Income 
Is — 


And Each Hour 
Your 
Income 
Is — 


On This Basis An 
Hour Wasted Daily 
Will Foot Up in 


a Year to —— 





$1,500.00 
2,000 .00 
3,000 .00 
4,000.00 
5.000 .00 





$125 .00 
166.67 
250.00 
333 .33 
416.67 








$ 5.00 
6.67 
10.00 
13.33 
16.67 





$ .62 
.82 
.26 
.66 
.08 





$186 .00 
246 .00 
378 .00 
498 .00 
624.00 








— ConMuT opics 





Choice Morsels 


Cuicaco, Illinois. — After carrying a 
pistol around for more than four years, 
a grocer put it away as unnecessary. 
Just a few minutes after that, he was 
robbed of $120. 


Jamestown, New York. — Students of 
heredity will find cause for comment 
in the case of a head-on collision. 
Whole thing proved to be a family 
affair. Father was driving one car, 
son another, in opposite directions. 


PorTLAND, Oregon. — Somehow it 
seems almost too good to be true — 
the announcement in a local paper 
recently that read, “House Burned at 
Woolwich with Loss of $000.” 
Danvers, Massachusetts. — You’ve 
heard of towns where they “take in 
the sidewalks at night.”” Now comes 
to light a case where a man Stole a 
sidewalk. Although it took two nights 
to do the job, the thief stole dozens of 
slate slabs that were serving to make 
the way even for walkers. 


Wayne, Nebraska. — A married cou- 
ple here drove to town to buy some 
matches. When they returned, they 
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found that in their absence their 
home had burned to the ground. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. — Auto thieves re- 
moved a wrist watch and two wallets 
from the driver, and three wheels and 
a spare from the car. And the driver 
slept soundly through it all. 


ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico.—A 
saleslady sprained her hand and 
finger while trying to fit a girdle to a 
customer. A district court settlement 
gave the clerk $309 in compensation, 
damages and medical expenses. 


TRENTON, New Jersey. — Discovering 
a $2.50 towing charge facing him at 
the police station when he called to 
reclaim his stolen car, a Negro here 
opened his carrying case and staged a 
one-man band performance right in 
the middle of the police station. When 
the hat was passed around, he had 
enough money for the towing charge 
and for a good meal in addition. 


Joutet, Illinois. — A trusty here was 
given the job of opening and shutting 
the prison gate. The other day he shut 
it as usual — but on the outside. 


RockwELL, Texas. — Everything hap- 
pened at once to a theatre operator 
here. First, his theatre burned down. 
Next his car was stolen, later to be re- 
covered, minus tires. Then he was in- 
ducted into the Army (where he’ll 
see a lot of free movies and won’t need 
a car anyway). 


Illustration at top of page, used by cour- 
tesy of the General Electric Company. 





Banco Nacional de Seguros (Costa Rica) 





Although Insurance in Costa Rica Is Slowly Increasing, 
Only 2 to 4% of the People Are Covered. Country 
Still Pioneering in Insurance 





J» WALTER DITTEL 


> INSURANCE operations are a gov- 
ernment monopoly in the Repub- 
lic of Costa Rica. Foreign com- 
panies are not allowed to operate 
in this territory and the bulk of the 
business is handled by the National 
Bank of Insurance whose financial 
setup and management is most 
peculiar in comparison with the 
orthodox insurance organizations 
in the United States. 

We have no stockholders en- 
titled to share in the distribution 
of profits, the government has no 
direct control on insurance prac- 
tices, but the Bank is not a mutual 
company, either. Some of the lines 
written are participating and some 
are not. 


BACKGROUND 


For years before the monopoly 
was decreed, there were a number 
of American and British com- 
panies operating in Costa Rica, 
most of them writing fire and life. 
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It is difficult to understand just 
how they were able to operate at a 
profit for they had practically no 
means to make investigations and 
had to depend to a very great ex- 
tent upon their local representa- 
tives in the adjustment of claims. 

Take, for example, fire insur- 
ance. Even as late as 1920 fires 
were so common that some people 
were able to forecast where the 
next one was going to be. There 
was hardly a week-end without a 
fire somewhere in the country. The 
fire department, then under mu- 
nicipal control, had but one old 
engine which many a time was out 
of commission. It was extremely 
fortunate for the country that a 
conflagration never arose. If a fire 
occurred and the fire engine was 
in working condition the chances 
were that the city water supply 
would not function properly, or if 
there was enough water and pres- 
sure then the engine would not run. 
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Following drastic legislation to 
end arson, the next step was the 
state monopoly of all insurance 
operations, decreed by an Act of 
Congress in 1924. It was not an 
easy matter to have the bill ap- 
proved in Congress, for not a few 
were interested in continuing to 
“play with fire,” but then the 
monopoly was a law of the coun- 
try and nothing could be done but 
let the business grow in the hands 
of the State. 

To start with, the monopoly 
would write fire and life, other 
lines to follow in the course of 
time. Next to decreeing the mo- 
nopoly came the organization of 
the National Bank of Insurance (or 
Banco Nacional de Seguros, as the 
name reads in Spanish), a national 
institution with an independent, 
non-political Board of Directors. 

Operations commenced in 1926. 


The Bank was to build up sub- 
stantial reserves first, then it would 
devote 75% of net profits to the 
construction and maintenance of 
public roads. In the meantime the 
institution’s financial power must 
be devoted to help develop other 
economic resources of the country. 

And this is the situation today. 
The Bank is self-supporting and 
independent. Its resources are 
used in numerous financial proj- 
ects that, together with those of 
other commercial banks and the 
Central Bank of Issue (Govern- 
ment Bank), are the backbone of 
the economic structure of this 
country. 


FIRE 


Needless to say, ever since the 
Bank opened its doors, fires ceased 
and have been an almost rare oc- 
currence. Fire losses dropped and 





control. 





cA Study in Comparative Insurance ‘Problems 


Tuts fourth instalment of our “Insurance ’Round the World” series presents 
an interesting study in insurance evolution. Because Costa Rica is not highly 
industrialized, Mr. Dittel tells us that insurance there became a state monop- 
oly to end hopeless confusion and loss suffered by foreign companies endeavor- 
ing to operate there without adequate agency representation, statistics or 


The contribution that stock insurance in our own country has made to 
American protection and growth provides an interesting contrast, although we 
should bear in mind the different conditions existing in Costa Rica and the 
serious efforts made there to improve the situation. 

This article is written by an at le and experienced Costa Rican actuary and 
will be interesting to all students of comparative insurance problems. 
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have been almost negligible, av- 
eraging less than 20% of earned 
premiums over a period of fifteen 
years. The average fire insurance 
premium runs around 1%. It is 
likely that the Bank will avail it- 
self of a conflagration reinsurance 
cover which is being arranged with 
large American reinsurers. The 
Bank has the unconditional guar- 
antee of the state, but it is fully 
aware of reinsurance needs. A 
most notable feature of the fire 
business is that the Bank owns, 
maintains and operates the fire de- 
partment, the main station of 
which is housed in a building ad- 
joining its home office. We sell fire 
policies, put out the fires as they 
come. As it might be expected, all 


property owners receive equal pro- 
tection whether insured or not, a 
situation that hampers somewhat 
the growth of the fire business. 


LIFE 


Life insurance prior to the mo- 
nopoly was practically as it is 
today in most tropical countries. 
American and British companies 
still experience difficulties in secur- 
ing reliable medical reports in those 
countries where they are still op- 
erating. Several large companies 
have completely withdrawn from 
the tropics. Inspection reports 
cannot be obtained except very 
vaugely. 

Actual mortality seldom is as 
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J. WALTER DITTEL 


**Insurance in Costa Rica is still in its 
initial stages” 


high as 60% of expected and quite 
often as low as 20%. The high 
lands of the tropics, where by far 
the greater number of people live, 
have healthful climates. Those of 
Costa Rica average a temperature 
of about 70% the year around and 
the climate is very much like the 
spring season in the United States, 
even during our rainy months. Peo- 
ple do not die by the hundreds in 
the infested tropical jungles as most 
Americans are inclined to believe! 

Our life department writes most 
of the standard life contracts, but 
the annuity business is entirely un- 
developed. We have a handful of 
these and no one knows why this is 
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so; people do not seem to like an- 
nuities very well. Most people 


prefer endowments, practically no 
joint life policies are issued and 
industrial insurance has grown to 
some extent. Non-medical insur- 
ance is very popular and our ex- 
perience has been favorable. ‘There 
are a few group policies in force. 


CASUALTY-SURETY 


Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance did not exist before the in- 
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surance monopoly was decreed. 
There was an old employers lia- 
bility law which was not enforced 
very far. The Bank, as soon as it 
was organized, assumed the mo- 
nopoly of the new line, too, and 
a law was then enacted making 
workmen’s compensation compul- 
sory. The business has grown 
considerably and requires con- 
stant attention. The workmen’s 
compensation act agrees in the 
main with similar legislation 





Principal business section in the typical village of Liberia, capital of the province 
of Guanacaste. Photo courtesy of La Junta Nacional de Turismo de Costa Rica 
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Costa Rica milkmen on the way to 
market. This type of delivery (which, 
by the way, is not dependent on rub- 
ber tires) is typical of the milk deliv- 
ery system of the entire country. Cour- 
tesy La Junta Nacional de Turismo. 





abroad. Provision is made for 
medical aid and hospitalization 
for injured employes, at 50% of 
wages. At the outset a waiting 
period was required, but it seems 
that considerable malingering re- 
sulted, contrary to what one would 
expect. 

Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance under the present act has 
shown a steady increase in recent 
years, but we feel it has not 
reached everyone within the scope 
of the act, and is far from doing 
so. There are no soliciting agents, 
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all contracts are issued at the re- 
quest of the employers. Insurance 
in force at the end of the fiscal 
year 1941 reached (46,000,000. * 
Written premiums for the same 
period €1,300,000; loss ratio (in- 
curred losses over earned premi- 
ums) slightly below 60%. Disa- 
bility reserves (annuities) are 
about €500,000 last valuation 
date, with additional contingency 
reserves of over €2,000,000 which 
mean very ample protection. 

At present we are busy prepar- 
ing new rates to include the ex- 
perience of the last three years. 
We had to wait about 16 years 
before rates could be based on 
our own experience. Rate differ- 
entials are required for the seven 
provinces that make up the coun- 
try. There are not very many 
classifications to worry about, 
perhaps some 75, for the country 
is not highly industrialized; most 
activities are agricultural and 
these are not covered by the Act 
with a few exceptions. Some of 
the classifications are large enough 
to produce their own rates, and in 
general we try, wherever possible, 
to use experience rating. For most 
classifications the best we can do 
is to set up average rates. 

The actuarial problems pecul- 


*The Costa Rican currency is the 
“colon,” its plural “‘colones’” — some- 
times called “‘pesos’’; its U. S. exchange 
rate 5.61 colones to one dollar. 
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iar to workmen’s compensation 
insurance in this country are 
quite different from those fre- 
quently dealt with in the United 
States, for it is much easier to 
compile the experience for one 
single group and under one same 
law. On the other hand, there is 
considerable public misunder- 
standing of the meaning, extent 
and provisions of the act. There 
is a workmen’s compensation 


board as a separate body to take 
care of disputes and adjustment 
of claims in which the Bank finds it 
difficult to make a just settlement. 


Fidelity Insurance. This line has 
not been developed to any great 
extent. Most of the contracts are 
confined to fidelity bonds to cover 
government employees and public 
officials. It is likely that a more 
general coverage will be offered 
in the future. There is very little 
knowledge among the public on 
the possibilities of this form of 
coverage, but it takes consider- 
able time and effort to develop 
any new line not written before. 
Outside of these fidelity bonds, 
surety insurance is unknown in 
this country. 


Health and Accident. No health 
insurance is written at present. 
There is one form of accident in- 
surance (accidental death or in- 
jury cover) being written but it has 
had very little acceptance as yet. 
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Marine Insurance. The Bank oc- 
casionally writes marine covers for 
limited amounts but this line has 
vanished to nothing in recent 
years. It is very unlikely that it 
will be developed further until the 
war is over. 


Automobile Insurance. No auto- 
mobile insurance has ever been 
written in the country. Passenger 
automobiles (private cars) num- 
ber about 2,500 for the whole 
country. The total number of 
motor vehicles registered is about 
4,500. We have been working on 
an automobile liability cover for 
these, but no action has been 
taken as yet because of the condi- 
tions brought about by the war. 
No more automobiles can be im- 
ported and a shortage of tires will 
develop soon. Tire stocks are 
quite small, prices have already 
jumped up more than 300%. 


SoctAL SECURITY 


Social Security legislation was 
enacted by Congress by the end of 
1941. A very broad program was 
adopted along the same lines as 
Chile’s social security program. It 
provides coverage for numerous 
risks such as unemployment, old 
age, health and accident, death, 
maternity and others, which it is 
hoped will be covered within two 
years after the law became opera- 
tive late this spring. 
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All computations have been 
based on the Chilean experience. 
Funds for the new institution are 
tobe provided by a triple-con- 
tributory system. On the average, 
those covered under the Act must 
contribute up to 6% of wages, 
the employer 5 or 6%, and the 
State is to make up the remainder 
for a total contribution of about 
144%4%. It is expected that social 
benefits will be derived somehow 
from the new legislation, but there 
is no question that a long time will 


a program so broad is practical. 
* * * 

Insurance in Costa Rica is still in 
its initial stages. With a popula- 
tion of about 700,000, it can be 
roughly estimated that only about 
2 or 4% have some sort of in- 
surance protection. All lines are 
slowly but steadily increasing, al- 
though we feel it will be a matter 
of many years to develop the 
business and to educate the public 
on the needs for insurance protec- 
tion, a task which is already taking 


lapse until resultscan show whether considerable effort. 
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FACT-O-GRAMS: 


Revealed at last is the typical American motorist, B. W. (Before 
the War). According to one study, America’s typical motorist 
drives 8,500 miles a year (mostly to and from business; for 
family shopping). Only 10% of travel is more than 30 miles 
from home. Mr. Typical Motorist earns only $20 to $30 a week, 
but his bank account shows a balance of $500. The face value of 
his life insurance totals $900. He is between 40 and 45 years old, 
has a wife and two children. He works and lives in a small com- 
munity of less than 5,000 inhabitants; the value of his home is 
between $4,500 and $4,820, and the chances are 50-50 that he 
owns the property himself. 


Vitamins have now become a $100,000,000 industry, though 
starting virtually from scratch a few years back — another new 
source of American jobs and payrolls! 
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Commissioners 





HON. WILLIAM P. HODGES, North Carolina 


Recently appointed Insurance Commissioner of North Carolina 
is William P. Hodges, succeeding the late Dan C. Boney. Mr. 
Hodges was graduated from Wake Forest College, and prac- 
ticed in Raleigh for several years, becoming Chief Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner of his state in 1936. He was named to his 


present post on September 10, 1942, by Governor J. M. Broughton. 
































@ It’s the “Honest” Worker Who Steals — J 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing Urgent 
Need of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A BooxKEEPER WENT Wronc. — Among the duties entrusted to a $20-a- 
week bookkeeper, who had been in the employ of three associated realty con- 
cerns for upwards of 10 years and who ostensibly was a trusted employee, was 
preparation of checks for disbursements. 

By artful manipulations and transfer of funds from the checking account of 
one concern to the others, she was able, over a short span of time, to confiscate 
$29,865 of the assured’s funds, which she promptly utilized to indulge in gam- 
bling ventures. To consummate the transfer of funds from one checking account 
to the others, she had to resort to forgery. Thus, checks bearing the purported 
signatures of officers of these concerns were drawn against funds standing to 
the credit of an allied realty concern, and by this medium, large sums of money 
were abstracted by her. 

To add to the confusion, this defrauder made certain that the cancelled 
vouchers bearing the forged signatures were destroyed when returned to the 
assured by the various banks. Her general appearance, being that of one pos- 
sessed with mediocre, if not limited, intelligence, coupled with the “gullibility” 
of inexpert auditors who, in the course of their periodic examinations, were 
derelict in exercising certain elementary precautions, such as the verification 
of the respective bank balances, aided her in dispelling any suspicion and made 
it possible for this scheme to flourish without detection to a point where she had 
practically depleted all funds in the various checking accounts, making it im- 
possible for these realty concerns to continue operation. 

Nine thousand dollars was paid under a name fidelity schedule bond held by 
the realty concerns covering the fidelity of this defrauder, in the amount of 
$20,000; a portion of the loss was absorbed by the various surety companies 
covering the respective paying banks under bankers blanket bond. The certified 
public accountants who examined the assured’s books periodically, realizing 
their dereliction in the performance of their duties, voluntarily contributed an 
appreciable amount towards the settlement of this loss. 


A SALEsMAN WENT Wronc. — The principal employed by a milling com- 
pany as a flour salesman, through manipulation of accounts of customers and 
through outside transactions, caused a loss in excess of $19,000 to his employer 
and from $60,000 to $80,000 to others, although his duties did not require him 
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to handle any of his employer’s merchandise or goods or to handle any of his 
employer’s funds in the course of his usual work. 

Under an arrangement with the employer, the principal was required to sell 
all merchandise under contracts which were first submitted to the employer 
for approval.: Payment was made by the customers direct to the employer by 
arrival drafts drawn on the customers by the milling company. The embezzle- 
ment was accomplished simply by the employee booking customers for future 
deliveries of flour on pretense that the flour was so-called distress flour and 
could be purchased at a price substantially below the market if cash were paid 
in advance. By obtaining money from outside sources on a similar pretext, the 
employee was able to make payment of drafts and juggle the delivery of flour 
to customers to conceal his peculations. 

The employer’s loss arose when it was required to make delivery of the flour 
or return purchase price on flour booked by the employee for future delivery. 
The employee disappeared when his peculations reached a peak, and no recov- 
ery has been made from him. 

The loss is unusual in that it illustrates the possibility of employers suffering 
large losses through the acts of their agents or employees even though it may not 
be apparent that the employees are entrusted with their employers funds or 
merchandise. 


A Perrect EmptoveEE Went Wronc. — This young lady, 25 years of age, 
is now reaping the rewards for her misdeeds. The last report on her activities 
was to the effect that “Mr. Blank has been trying to get the principal a job, 
but this matter has prevented anyone from being interested in her services in 
spite of her good looks, personality and ability.” 

Employed as a bookkeeper-cashier in the head office of a national organiza- 
tion, she was regarded as an ideal employee. She was entertained in the home 
of the secretary-treasurer quite frequently, and accompanied him and his family 
on long trips. The excursions, of course, required clothes, and her salary was 
not ample to supply her needs. 

Her employer’s funds were the answer. At first a few dollars, then more and 
more. Finally, work fell behind, entries were not made, help was provided to bring 
the records up-to-date; and that spelled her doom. It was found that the entries 
were not posted for the sole purpose of covering up a shortage. The entire loss 
was paid by her surety. 











we IS A CIRCLE NOT A CIRCLE? 


Once there was a man — and 
there are many like him — 
who, when approached by a 
competent insurance advisor, 
said he was fully insured. Of 
course. 


His “circle of protection” gave 
him adequate protection against 
all risks and hazards, both per- 
sonal and business. Or so he 
assumed. 


The insurance advisor carefully 
made a survey-and-risk-analysis 
and found that his “circle” of 
protection actually looked more 
like this. 


Is your “circle of protection” 
complete? Why not find out for 
sure — before it’s too late? 
Have us survey your risks and 
hazards, both business and 
personal. 


NO COST OR OBLIGATION - PHONE US TODAY 





@ Be Informed on 


Protecting Automobiles from Fire 





First, Guard against Possible Fires; Then, Protect against 
the Spread of Those That Do Break Out 





DELBERT JOHNSON 


BP IN A PREVIOUS ISSUE, * 
B. P. Caldwell told how to 
prevent automobile fires. Next 
comes the question: How 
can automobiles be protected 
against fires that do break out? 

The I.C.C. requires that all 
motor vehicles coming under its 
jurisdiction be equipped with “at 
least one fire extinguisher, prop- 
erly filled, securely mounted in a 
bracket, and available for im- 
mediate use.’’ These extinguishers 
are defined as the one-quart car- 
bon tetrachloride or two-pound 
carbon dioxide types, both of 
which must bear the approval 
labels of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 

Private car owners, of course, 
do not come under the jurisdiction 
of the I.C.C., but they can find no 
better guide for automobile fire 
protection than this safety code. 

Automobile fires usually occur 
in the engine compartment, brake 
bands, upholstery, around the ex- 
haust, under the car and at the 
orifice of the gasoline tank. Ap- 
‘ * June-July, page 37. 


proved procedure is to at- 
tack a fire as quickly as 
possible by directing the ex- 
tinguisher discharge at the 
base of the flames. Vaporiz- 
ing liquid (carbon tetra- 
chloride base) extinguishers oper- 
ate on the pump gun principle, 
while carbon dioxide types func- 
tion by means of a turn-on valve. 
Both types are harmless to igni- 
tion and wiring, are non-conduc- 
tors of electricity, are non-freez- 
ing, and are approved for use on 
gasoline and oil fires. 

In fighting a blaze, the operator 
should stand as far from the fire 
as the extinguisher discharge will 
permit. Don’t crawl under the 
car to fight a fire in spills or 
drippings. If the upholstery is 
burning, open the doors and fight 
the flames from the outside where 
there is plenty of fresh air and 
there is no danger of breathing the 
poisonous smoke and gases given 
off by burning material. 

Contrary to a popular notion, 
fires that develop at the open ori- 
fice of a full or partly full gasoline 
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tank do not constitute an explosion 
hazard. The vapor is too rich to 
explode. Hence a vaporizing liquid 
or carbon dioxide extinguisher can 
be used with safety. The only 
danger of explosion occurs when 
the tank is “empty.” It is then 
that the gasoline-and-air mixture 
may fall within the 1.3%-6% 


A final word of caution: Extin- 
guishers, like automobiles, must 
be carefully maintained accord- 
ing to directions on their labels to 
guarantee reliable performance. 
Vaporizing liquid extinguishers 
can be recharged on the spot, but 
it is necessary that carbon dioxide 
types be returned to the manu- 


explosive concentration limits. facturer for recharging. 





COMING! 


To say that woman is coming into her own today, in business and 
industry, is to state the case mildly. Yet long before the war emer- 
gency reared its head in our midst, the insurance women of America 
were busily engaged in getting under way an insurance organiza- 
tion of their own. Ada V. Doyle, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women, tells you something of the Association’s 
aims and accomplishments. 


Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of producers run a little periodic 
house organ or bulletin of their own, for clients and prospects. 
But comparatively few take the reader into their confidence in 
planning first what’s to go in future issues, and how it is to be 
stated. “It took me ten years,”’ says Mervin L. Lane of New York, 
“before I began to cash in on my bulletin.” We believe he’s found 
one answer to the problem of making it both simple and interest- 
ing to the reader. Look for “‘Ad-Visory Committee without Port- 


folio.”” Coming soon. 
The Cosvelty and 
\ Surety Journal 
IN TUNE 


with THE 


TIMES 














@ Additional Advantages of Stock Coverage 


Are Published from Time to Time 


Some Advantages of “Taking Stock” 


Your REPRESENTATIVE 


The agent or broker is less the repre- 
sentative of the insurance company 
than he is the representative of the 
individual or firm he insures. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


A stock company was the first to write 
employers liability insurance in the 
United States, beginning to write 
this coverage in 1886. 


Tue Prorir Motive 1n INSURANCE 


Under the profit motive, America has 
risen to where she is one of the world’s 
richest nations, with a standard of 
living unexcelled anywhere on earth. 
In this achievement, capital stock in- 
surance has played a vital part, both 
direct and indirect. 


AGENT’S SERVICES 


It takes a certain amount of personal 
experience and knowledge about the 
experience of others to be competent 
to check a casualty policy covering ex- 
tensive operations. Your insurance 
agent or broker can advise you prop- 
erly, just as your lawyer guides you in 
his particular specialty. 





PIONEERS 


The capital stock companies pioneered 
in the field of industrial safety, intro- 
ducing a vast number of protective 
features in industrial employment, re- 
sulting in a drastic reduction of the 
accident rate in industry. 


THe AGENT AN ASSET 


*“You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” No, not in the stock in- 
surance world, for there’s much more 
to the transaction than that. When 
you purchase insurance from your 
agent, you’ve hired someone who’s 
giving you 24-hour service throughout 
the life of the policy. You rely on him 
to place your insurance in a safe 
(stock) company; to secure, in com- 
pany with other agents, many more 
policyholders to further spread the 
risk; to keep you advised of all changes 
in rates and regulations that might 
affect you or your business; to see that 
you are kept advised of changes you 
can make in operation or procedure 
that might entitle you to a lower rate; 
to be at your beck and call in event 
of a loss. He is a national asset, the 
man who has largely made insurance 
in America what it is today. 
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SABOTEURS KEEP OUT.— 
Even a lunch box may contain a 
bomb! A plant guard sniffs a work- 
man’s thermos bottle, to be sure it 
contains no dangerous chemicals. 


“SPANISH” SAFETY. — Somewhat slow to adopt 
new customs, Latin Americans are urged to observe 
safety precautions through use of posters designed 
by one of our member companies. Partial trans- 
lation reads, “Be Safe and Be Careful Today.” 


SEA CUIDAD 
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ment tries to instruct motorists and pe- 
destrians by means of signs similar to the spent in television experi 
one being studied by the young lady above. of physical equipment w 


POLICE HANDIWORK. — The safety TELEVISION UNIT. — E 
branch of the Cleveland Police Depart- N.B.C.’s Telemobile Uni 


$73,400. While several hug 


HOUSE FALLS. — That rain is sometimes decidedly 
unwelcome is conviction of one Californian, who 
was enlarging his basement to make an air-raid shel- 
ter when the rains came. After water had badly un- 
dermined the supports, house toppled into the cavity. 


* 


HOME-MADE MASK. — Says a Los FAIR FERRIER.—Polly Potter, pretty 
daughter of a Portland, Oregon, insurance 
man, was one of the first of forty women 
to be recruited from the United States and 


vehicles, contents of 
1B are insured for Angeles gas authority: Sprinkle baking 
nd dollars have been soda, %-inch deep, between two sheets. 


cost of replacement Sew as shown, to form numerous separate 


xceed figure stated. 


pockets. Wet mask; hold firmly over face. Canada to serve as airplane ferry pilots. 


# 


SCAPES. — This “bony MILE-AWAY EFFECTS. — Windows of HOLLYWOOD ENTRANCE.— 
rged from closet to be used this school near Easton, Pennsylvania, Marcy McGuire, 18-year-old Chicago 
brnia damage suit to demon- were shattered by premature dynamite ex- girl who got a movie contract, arrives 
s allegedly received by a plosion in a plant a mile away. Four- carrying her prized tires. Didn't say 
hg an automobile collision. teen pupils were injured by flying glass. where she expected to get the bicycle. 
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DoorMAN AND Maip 
Safety Magazine 


Some unusual accidents exactly as 
reported by contestants: 


(1) Doorman — Ladder fell from 
marquee hitting doorman who was 
standing below on his head. 


(2) Chamber Maid — Employee was 
cleaning bathtub when both became red 
and heavy. 


TEASING PROSPECTs INTO 
READING PAMPHLETS 


Edward 7. Hegarty in 
Sales Management 


These three simple ideas will save 
many a sales or advertising message from 
taking the beeline to the waste basket: 

(1) Point out something in the circular. 
Say something like, “I want you to 
be sure to read this paragraph on page 
four.” 

(2) Write a message on the piece. It 
makes little difference what part of the 
booklet is marked, as long as you mark 
some of it, because the marking adds 
to its importance and increases the 
chance of getting that particular part of 
the booklet read. 

(3) Give or send only one piece at a time. 
If a man is given more than one piece 
of literature, you cut your chance that 
he will read any. 

(4) Hold back the circular. If a prospect 
asks for one, tell him you will be glad 
to secure one for him (later). 


(5) Place the literature. “This is for Mr. 
Jones, P’ll be back tomorrow to talk to 
him about it.” 

(6) Keep literature clean. If a big sup- 
ply comes in at once, keep half of it 
wrapped and clean for future use. 


Tue NEED For Fipe.ity INsuRANCE 
Journal of Commerce 


Employers need fidelity insurance now 
more than ever before. The calling of 
many employees to the armed service 
and the shift of others to industries where 
the pay is higher have necessitated the 
hiring of many new employees about 
whose character or antecedents little 
was known, and have often forced em- 
ployers to relax somewhat the customary 
safeguards surrounding the selection of 
personnel. In these circumstances the 
exposure of concerns ‘to loss from dis- 
honesty is greater than it was when new 
employees were carefully selected and 
responsible positions were filled by pro- 
motions of old and tried personnel. 

This, however, is only one phase of the 
problem. Notwithstanding all that has 
been done to prevent inflation and soar- 
ing prices, thousands of individuals find 
themselves pinched by rising living costs, 
increased taxes, great pressure to buy 
war bonds and stamps and drives to sup- 
port welfare movements of various kinds. 
Unionized wage earners, receiving wage 
increases and working longer hours, have 
been able to meet these changed condi- 
tions better than have many groups of 
white collar employees, and the latter 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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classification includes most of those who 
handle their employers’ money. Many 
white collar workers have received sal- 
ary increases or bonuses, but many thou- 
sands are struggling to keep their heads 
above water. 

Additional personal expense resulting 
from an accident, illness, deaths in the 
family or other cause creates a tempta- 
tion to “borrow” from the employer 
without his consent. Usually the inten- 
tion to repay is present, but circum- 
stances often make this impossible. Even- 
tually the defalcations are discovered. 
Then the employer who has had respon- 
sible employees adequately bonded is 
fortunate, while the one who has failed 
to take this precaution suffers a loss — 
sometimes a large one. 


INSURANCE JOURNALISM 


Jack Piver in 
Pacific Insurance 


For over a hundred years insurance 
magazines have recorded the steady 
progress of the world’s greatest business, 
insurance. Today over 50 weekly, semi- 
weekly and monthly publications depict 
the activities of America’s million persons 
who derive their livelihood from insur- 
ance. 

Every day smart agents and brokers 
throughout the land are using the ideas 
they find in insurance papers to sell 
more insurance. 

Quoting an insurance editor of over 
50 years in the business, Cyrus King 
Drew, of the Western Underwriter at 
San Francisco: “The insurance journal 


worth while is the continuing conven- 
tion that never adjourns.” 


BROKER’s SERVICES 


D. H. Winton in 
Insurance Broker-Age 


Specific services performed by the quali- 
fied broker; not only does their sum total 
spell lower cost, but each single service is 
aimed at lower cost and thereby contributes 
individually along with the other services 
to positive control of the true cost formula: 


1. Confidence of insurers in brokers 
presentation of risks. Wherever discre- 
tion is permitted in the evaluation of 
the risk and the premium named, 
greater weight will be given to the views 
of the qualified broker acting in his 
client’s behalf. 

2. Brokers’ knowledge of shifting mar- 
kets for insurance protection. Consider- 
ing the numerous lines and insurers 
on any large account, this is invaluable 
knowledge. 














‘Hello, Smith Agency? Mr. Jones wants 
you to know he finally sold the Nelsons a 
policy last night so he won’t be in to- 
day!” — Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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3. Knowledge of policy contract pro- 
visions conducive to the maximum in 
protection at any given premium, which, 
in turn, spells lowered cost. 

4. Checking and supervising all rating 
plans under which losses dictate pre- 
mium to be paid. 

5. Safety engineering (correlating ac- 
tivities of insurer and insured in the 
reduction of compensation losses through 
employee education, safety literature, 
plant surveys, safety meetings, etc.) 
contributes to fewer losses and hence 
lowered premium in future years and 
less costs arising from the uninsurable 
losses incident to employee injuries. 

6. Collection of losses. Here, knowl- 
edge of the insurance contract, the law 
and customary procedures and the at- 
titude of insurers all combine to secure 
the maximum in protection from the 
insurance purchased, thereby indicating 
lowest ultimate cost. 

7. Skilled analysis of hazards inherent 
in each industry and in the conduct of 
each client’s business. Insurance pro- 
grams designed to transfer the maximum 
risks to insurers under the most favorable 
arrangements from a cost standpoint. 


Business PAPERS 
Printers’ Ink 


Among the constructive thoughts 
brought out at a recent dinner meet- 
ing of the Eastern Industrial Adver- 
tisers at the Poor Richard Club was 
one to the general effect that the United 
States possesses an asset that is had by 
no other country, namely: a business 
press that has the absolute confidence of 
the Government and the business com- 
munity and that, in the present national 
emergency, is doing an outstanding job. 

The industrial sector of the business 
press is proving “a very present help 
in time of need” as the nation pushes 
forward its vast program of war com- 


modity production; the industrial papers 
have helped factories solve many vexing 
problems. The straight trade paper is 
also performing a service in its reporting 
and interpreting of economic trends 
superinduced by the war and by its 
treatment of things to do and how to do 
them. 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 
Local Agent 


Aside from the business that comes 
from accelerated industrial activity dur- 
ing the war, probably a larger and 
larger percentage of your total premium 
income in the future will come from per- 
sonal lines. More insurance will be writ- 
ten on homes and the personal property 
of families. This means that as you in- 
crease your activity in “family’”’ lines of 
insurance, wives will play a more im- 
portant part in insurance decisions. 
Don’t overlook the importance of women 
in the insurance market. Most wives 
prize more highly than their husbands 
the personal property in the home. 


More SALEs 
Board Advocate 


Make wartime conditions work for you. 

Blackout, for instance, points directly 
toward development of certain insurance 
fields. Experience in Britain, as reported 
to this side, shows: Burglary hazard in- 
creases; fire danger is greater because 
blackout precautions often make it 
difficult for outbreaks to be discovered 
from the exterior; traffic accidents in- 
crease with the first few blackouts, de- 
crease thereafter. 

The big point is that all this home- 
front activity designed to insure public 
security gives you new basis for sales talk, 
new angles from which to attack your 
prospects, new and topical reasons for 
either selling new policies or increasing 
existing cover. 














— ADVERTISING-—PUBLICITY — 


SALES PROMOTION 


— OFFICE OPERATION=— 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Auto-Man 


A California paper recently told how 
an insurance man of Haywood, Clar- 
ence E. Johnson, had his car stolen 
while he stepped into his office to go 
over some automobile accident and 
theft reports. Now Mr. Johnson rides 
a bicycle, to which this sign is at- 


tached: ““My Car Was Stolen. Insure 
with Clarence E. Johnson, Safety 
First.” Although he eventually recov- 
ered his car, the interim publicity 
brought much new business. 


Colorful Phrases 


You and I call it “air conditioning,” 
and let it go at that. Not so with 
Henry McLemore, noted columnist. 
With him, it’s “‘air that sits on a block 
of ice until you beckon it by breathing 
deeply.” 

E. H. Luecke, New York, is one of 
many successful insurance men who 
believe that salesmanship terminology, 
also, should be vivid and colorful. 
With him, a robbery becomes a 
“holdup,” a “stickup,” or even “a 
masked thug with a big black gun 
that looks as big as a Howitzer.” A 
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burglar is referred to as “‘the slinking, 
furtive visitor who in the quiet of 
night or the peace of Sunday or holi- 
day enters one’s premises and takes 
one’s property and valuable articles.” 
And for good measure, Mr. Luecke 
mentions “‘the sinking feeling which 
you will have when, upon returning 
home, you find your home ransacked.” 


So Much for So Little 


“Some folks undoubtedly will think 
of us chiefly as salesmen of insurance,” 
reads an advertisement of H. A. 
Hatch and Son, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. “But we look at our function a 
bit differently. To us, it seems to have 
become more our job to buy insurance 
— and to buy it wisely, efficiently and 
economically that the protection needs 
of our clients may be served to best 
advantage.”? The advertisement con- 
cludes: ““When the expense of render- 
ing all the service which a modern 
insurance agency stands ready to pro- 
vide is considered in relation to the 
modest proportion of each premium 
dollar it receives, the wonder is that 
so much can be done for so little.” 
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November 





No___ 


Effective 


Premium —____ 





Received of THE ROBINSON AGENCY, (copy of) the above policy (policies) or other form (s). Paid «/ 


It is agreed that the (balance of) premium will be paid as follows:— 


Balance 











AGENCY beiore the effective date for that 


cenit 


If any changes are to be made, the policy (policies) or ther form | (s) will re — to THE ROBINSON 
it is 





it is acceptable as written. 





purpose; 


Policy delivered by 








(Name) (Wate) 


Signed by 





For 











(over) Use reverse side for inquiries, messages and data, (over) 


Getting Payment 


William J. Robinson of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, believes that a producer, 
when he sells something, naturally 
should get the money then and there 
— or at least part of it. So he uses a 
form like that shown above. When the 
interview is about over, he flashes this 
form and drawing a circle around the 
top right corner, says: ‘“‘What shall I 
put in here?” If the client says one- 
half the 15th of this month and one- 
half the 15th of next month, he writes 
this right on the form itself. 
Window Displays 

If you have a ground floor, or lobby, 
location with a display window, 
you may well consider it one of the 
finest advertising mediums at your 
beck and call. This means, however, 
that you’ve got to give it more than a 
passing thought, and perhaps spend 
some real money on it if you wish to 
cash in on it in a big way... . At 
Delray Beach, Florida, the Matt 
Gracey Agency ran a display featur- 
ing various forms of liability coverage. 


In the background was a large panel 
picture of a jury in the box, with the 
foreman saying, “We, the jury, find 
the defendant ———.”” On the floor 
of the window typical accidents (that 
actually resulted in damage suits) 
are illustrated by miniatures of peo- 
ple, autos, boats, etc. Reasons for car- 
rying liability coverage are listed near 
front edge of window. ... In El 
Paso, Texas, the Leavell, Sherman & 
Barnes Agency utilized their window 
space by displaying an educational 
exhibit on how to deal with incendiary 
bombs. .. . / A Des Moines, Iowa, 
agency which is fortunate in having 
large display windows, has advised 
all local civic organizations that the 
windows are available for their use. A 
recent display was a painting by the 
W.P.A. Art Project, entitled “The 
Bombing of Locust Street.” (The 
agency itself, appropriately enough, 
is located on Locust Street.) 


Best Results for Least Outlay 


Remember that no piece of advertis- 
ing or sales promotion material has 
any justification for existence unless 
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it accomplishes its purpose better or 
more cheaply than any other method 
alone could possibly do. Nevertheless, 
there’s some truth in the statement 
that the wheel that squeaks the loudest 
gets the grease or, in the words of the 
great poet, “He who tooteth not his 
own horn, said horn shall not be 
tooted.”’ 


Welcome to New Clients 


Often it’s that little extra effort we 
make that creates a good impression. 
For instance, do you merely take 
things for granted when you sign up a 
new assured — or do you create further 
good will by sending a short note of 
appreciation? 

Thomas J. Hogan, Inc., New York, 
believes implicitly in the value of ce- 
menting good will, and enhancing it, 
at evéry opportunity. Here, for in- 
stance, is a copy of a personally typed 
letter sent when a new account is 
opened: 

‘Please let me take this means of 
expressing personal thanks and feel- 
ings of deep appreciation for both 
your decision to open an account with 
us and your fine courtesy to our Mr. 

while considering such action. 

“Appreciation, with us, takes the 
form of a determination to be of real 
service at any and all times, so do not 
ever hesitate to bring your problems 
to us; consider us a part of your or- 
ganization. 

“We are qualified, through wide 
experience, to aid you whenever you 
face ‘the unusual.’ Each of our depart- 
ment managers is a man who is rated 
one of the best in his particular line, so 
you can confidently rely on prompt 
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expert advice and friendly assistance 
when disposed to call on him. I, of 
course, want to be included within 
this group, for I shall never be too 
busy to be available; please remem- 
ber this. 

“For your information, I am listing 
below the names of our department 
managers. You may be sure that your 
account will be so handled that you 
will soon become one of our most 
loyal ‘boosters.’ 

“Again, many thanks.” 


Timely Testimonials 

Two months after Venaas and Taylor, 
insurance brokers of Santa Maria, 
California, insured a local laundry 
the safe was broken into and robbed. 
The loss, of course, was made good 
by the insurance. The brokerage firm 
immediately inserted this advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper: 





“I CAN NOW FULLY APPRE- 
CIATE THE VALUE OF 


BURGLARY 
INSURANCE” 


SAYS EDDIE JOHNSON 
MANAGER OF THE 
SANITARY 
LAUNDRY 


WHOSE SAFE WAS ROBBED 
LAST NIGHT, BUT WAS 
COMPLETELY INSURED BY 


Venaas & Taylor 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
115 W. Church — Santa Maria 
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On the Job 


Another example of hot-off- (or after) 
the-fire advertising is shown in the 
alertness of Burtschi Bros. & Co., of 
Vandalia, Illinois. An advertisement, 
three columns wide, was placed in the 
local newspaper immediately follow- 
ing payment of the claim, which was 
probably the largest ever to be made 
in Vandalia by one insurance com- 
pany through one agency. Definite 
results in new business were traced to 
the advertising. 








CAPITAL STOCK INSURANCE 





“INSURE NOW —IT'S aways LATER THAN YOU THINK” 

















Calling Cards 


Novel calling cards have considerable 
advertising value for an insurance 
man. A genuine four-leaf clover, her- 
metically sealed in a plastic card, is 
used by George V. Catuna of Brooklyn. 
{Have you a novel business card? If so, 
please send the Editor a sample. ] 


S-Reporter 


Many an alert insurance agency or 
brokerage office issues its own “house 
organ” —a periodic booklet, news- 
paper or even post card.* Outstand- 
ing is the S-Reporter of Miami’s 
“Sertel-Reducka agency.” 10 x 12 in 
size, totalling four pages, this is 
newsy, interesting and elaborately il- 
lustrated. Most exceptional feature is 
the page entitled, “We Do a Winchell.” 
Here is an entire page of Winchell- 
like chatter about people of greater 
Miami, with no word about insurance. 
Virtually half the publication is de- 
voted to “Personals” about Miami 
residents or visitors, thus insuring a 
high degree of reader interest. 


Novelty 


It was new to us, and may be to you: 
A southern agency distributes a pocket 
card of — no, not matches, but steril- 
ized tooth picks! On the face of the 
packet appears the slogan, “Pick Us 
for Your Insurance,” while the re- 
verse carries the trade-mark seal of the 
agency. 


*See “Ad-Visory Committee with- 
out Portfolio,” by Mervin L. Lane, in an 
early issue. 





Thoughts in Tabloid—lIill 


James D. Hoskins 
President, Univ. 
of Tennessee 


E. H. O’Connor 
Chattanooga 
Tennessee 


aa 


C. G. Scholtz 
Ballardvale 
Massachusetts 


INSURANCE AS A PROFESSION. — To me, insurance is more 
than a business, in that there is a personal relationship be- 
tween the agent and the client that supersedes all the ordi- 
nary relationships between salesman and purchaser. This 
necessary element in insurance places it in high esteem 
among occupations. Insurance is a part of and a contributor 
to the civilization of our time, and in a high degree produces 
the sense of security and confidence which makes for satis- 
faction in living. Down through the years, protective organi- 


zations have made constructive contributions and I am sure, 


judging from the professional attitudes of those in this field 


today, that men in insurance are building far nobler service 


to contentment and security. 


EvENTUALLY, Wuy Not Now? — You have sold your 
clients liability insurance, burglary insurance and other 
casualty lines. In the final analysis, Mr. Client pays you 
these premiums out of his earned income, which income can 
be seriously affected or perhaps completely destroyed by a 
serious accident. An accident policy designates a specific 
amount to be paid in the event of claim and that amount of 
money is paid not to a third or disinterested party, but to 


your own client. 


A Liretime CarEER. — On the surface, it may seem that our 
intense ambition to go ahead, to rise in the business world is 
attributable to two factors: either our desire for money or for 
power, or for both. However, fundamentally the real desire 
is security. Security comes to mean everything to most 
persons when their need for it is the greatest. It comes to 
employees through long, loyal and faithful service in that 


business organization which employs them. Those who 
frequently change their employment can never build up that 
record. Many times have we known of cases where someone 
has listened, believed, and changed his affiliations only to 
end up a few years later sadder and wiser, but unfortunately 
in a position where he could no longer return to the security 
he discarded in a moment of thoughtlessness. 
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N COOPERATION with the Greater 
I New York Safety Council and the 
Newark Safety Council, the New York 
University Center for Safety Educa- 
—————— tion (sponsored by the 
prea aeons National Conservation 

Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives) will conduct, during the 1942- 
1943 school year, four special courses 
which have been designed to provide 
advanced training in industrial acci- 
dent prevention and first-aid instruc- 
tion for insurance and industrial engi- 
neers, inspectors and others concerned 
with problems of industrial safety. 

These courses will enable students 
who have already had the introduc- 
tory United States Office of Educa- 
tion course of approximately 100 
hours to secure 130 additional hours 
of instruction, making a total of 230 
hours of classroom training in various 
phases of industrial safety, according 
to Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
Center. 

Two of the courses, an advanced 
course in “Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion” and a course in ““The Psychology 
of Industrial Safety,” are now being 
offered. Instruction in the accident- 
prevention course will be based upon 
a manual which was prepared in con- 
nection with the presentation of a 
similar course during the past summer. 

Two additional courses, one in “In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Diseases” and an “‘Instructor’s Course 
in First Aid,” will be conducted dur- 
ing the spring session beginning next 
February. Each will meet for 15 weekly 
sessions at the Washington Square 
Center of New York University. 


Along the 


In few phases of civilian life has the 
effect of war been felt so deeply and 
immediately as in the automotive 
field. Special skills, precautions, and 


conservation measures 
are necessitated by the 
emergency, over and 
above what the peacetime driver is 
expected to know. Do you, for in- 
stance, know on which wheels tires 
wear out fastest? The best method of 
rotating tires? What percentage of 
automobile engines waste half the 
gasoline used? How much of the gas- 
oline is efficiently burned in a well- 
tuned engine? Who is authorized to 
drive during an air raid? A blackout? 
A dimout? What is the best way to 
drive across a bomb crater? If, in an 
emergency, you had to drive “cross 
country,”’ how would you go about it? 
Do you know what to do before driv- 
ing through deep water or across a 
stream? What type of vehicle may be 
equipped with red headlights? What 
are the equipment and rules for black- 
out driving, including safe following 
distance and speed? 

All these questions and many more 
are answered in the National Conser- 
vation Bureau’s new publication “War 
and the Motor Car.” Written as a war 
emergency supplement to ““Man and 
the Motor Car,” widely-used driver 
education textbook for high schools, 
the new 32-page illustrated booklet 
may be used either in conjunction 
with the high-school driver education 
course or by individual drivers, civil- 
ian defense drivers corps, young men 


War and the 
Motor Car 





Conservation Front 


who may soon drive military motor 
vehicles, drivers of war-essential civil- 
ian vehicles and, in fact, by every 
patriotic civilian driver. 

Producers who are looking for some- 
thing to distribute as a good-will 
builder among clients and prospects 
will find this up-to-the-minute publi- 
cation much to their liking. Priced at 
15¢ a copy postpaid; quantity prices 
given on request. (Orders and in- 


quiries should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, New York City.) 

The following excerpts indicate the 
very practical information that is con- 
tained in this timely booklet: 

“In a study of engine efficiency 
made recently in an eastern city, it 
was found that half the vehicle engines 
checked were wasting one-quarter of 
the gasoline used; over 10% were wast- 





Rotate tires this way tor even wear. 

















Change wheels 
without dismount- 
ing tires. Right 
front to right rear, 
right rear to left 
front, left front to 
left rear, left rear 
to right front. Tires 
moved from front to 
rear continue same 
direction of rota- 














tion. Those moved 
diagonally from rear 
to front do change 
direction of rota- 
tion. 
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The High Cost of High Speed—Thousand-Mile Basis 
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ing 40% and 5% were wasting more 
than half.” 

Concerning ride sharing and “‘swap- 
ping” rides, the booklet says: 

“There are clauses in automobile 
liability insurance policies which state 
in effect that the company is not re- 
quired to pay in case an insured pri- 
vate passenger vehicle is involved in an 
accident while paying passengers are 
being carried. However, most of the 
insurance companies have agreed to 
modify these clauses for the duration 
of the war with respect to the use of 
private passenger automobiles in ride- 
sharing plans or on a cooperative ex- 
pense-sharing basis, provided the auto- 
mobile is not actually used as a public 
or livery conveyance. If your car is 
insured, it is well to check with the 
agent of your insurance company to 
make sure what the attitude of his 
company is on this matter before trans- 
porting any passenger who shares or 
pays the expense of such use of the 
automobile.” 


The following air-raid procedure — 
unless you are authorized to drive 
during an air raid or alert — is sug- 
gested: 

(1) Park your vehicle (2) Turn 
off all lights (3) Turn off and lock 
ignition (4) Set hand brake (5) Get 
out of vehicle and seek shelter. Do 
not lock vehicle doors as your car 
may have to be moved by other means 
while the raid is going on.” 

We conclude our excerpts with this 
statement from the booklet: 

“The Quartermaster Corps of the 
United States Army makes the follow- 
ing statement in the ‘Driver’s Manual’ 
which is given to all operators of mili- 
tary motor transport vehicles: 

***Some men get the idea that be- 
cause war involves dangerous acts, 
it is “smart’’ to be reckless all the time 
under war conditions. Quite to the 
contrary; the more we suffer by enemy 
action, and the more we are com- 
pelled to take risks, the more we need 
to avoid losing men and property 
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through carelessness or recklessness. A 
hero takes risks when he hopes to gain 
a worthy objective; only a fool takes 
risks needlessly.’ ”’ 


Harold K. Philips, publicity director 
of ‘the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, has been drafted by 
the State of New York to organize and 
supervise a state-wide 
educational publicity 
campaign designed to 
help solve the serious problem of war- 
time transportation. Mr. Philips re- 
ceived his appointment from Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman who, as chairman 
of the State War Council, created the 
State War Transportation Commit- 
tee to cooperate with communities in 
determining their transportation prob- 
lems and solving them with least pub- 
lic inconvenience and discomfort. 
Governor Lehman named as chair- 
man of the War Transportation Com- 
mittee Carroll E. Mealey, New York 
State Commissioner of Taxation and 
Finance and until recently Motor 
Vehicle Bureau Commissioner. Mr. 


H.K. Philips on 
War Committee 
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Mealey selected Mr. Philips as pub- 
licity director of his committee, and 
obtained the approval of C. W. Fair- 
child, general manager of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, so that Mr. Philips during recent 
months has spent a substantial por- 
tion of each week at Albany, directing 
the educational campaign. The gen- 
eral plan for transportation control 
adopted by New York State was drawn 
up by the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, accident prevention division of 
the Association. 


In our August-September issue, page 
52, mention was made of the brief- 
but-important little leaflet offered by 
the National Conservation Bureau, en- 
titled “A Wartime 
Message to Fore- 
men.” Priced at only 
1%¢ per copy, this can be an excel- 
lent good-will builder for you if you 
arrange for its distribution among 
some of your industrial clients, calling 
their attention to the importance of its 
message of safety-in-industry. 


Wartime Message 
to Foremen 


te 


For the Men in Service 


If you do not carefully file all issues of the JouRNAL for pos- 
sible future reference, let some insurance man now in the 
armed services benefit from it. Two cents postage will carry 
the JouRNAL to service men anywhere in the world where the 
domestic mail service may be in operation. Preferably, use 
wrapper or envelope, although the magazine may be for- 
warded “‘as is,” merely by writing name and address in space 
provided at top of back cover, with 2¢ stamp affixed thereto. 
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“‘The injury occurred when the insured 
fell downstairs while he was hurrying 
“But I don’t need any insurance... . to hide from the man we sent out to his 
I keep all my valuables in a wall safe.””» home to collect the premium then due.” 
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@ Probing the Problems of — 


Plate Glass Questions 





Test Your Knowledge — and Add to It — with 
These Intriguing Questions-and- Answers 





T. G. BUCKLEY 


Q. Must every glass policy 
contain a complete description 
of the kind and size of glass 
insured thereunder? 

A, Yes, except that a policy, 
with an annual manual pre- 
mium of $100 or more (before 
the application of any rating plan) 
need not contain a schedule of the in- 
sured glass, provided such a schedule 
already is in the company’s home of- 
fice, and the policy makes due refer- 
ence to such schedule. 


Q. What procedure is used to ascer- 
tain the correct size of glass for insur- 
ance purposes? 

A. The daylight measurement (i.e., 
from sash to sash) must be taken in all 
cases, and 34 of an inch added to the 
length and to the width to cover the 
setting in rabbet. 


Q. Is the premium on a plate of glass 
computed on the odd or even inch? 

A. When plates contain odd or frac- 
tional parts of an inch, charge the 
premium for the next larger even inch. 
However, the application and policy 
should show the exact dimensions. 


Q. Name the two ways for rating 
blanket coverage for all permanently 


fixed glass of a private dwelling 
occupied by not more than 
two families, including private 
garages, and also of an indi- 
vidual family suite in a resi- 
dence apartment building. 
A. If insurance is given under 
a policy which provides only glass 
insurance, blanket coverage, with spe- 
cified restrictions, may be secured for 
$3 annually. If insurance is given 
under a policy which also provides 
other insurance, similar coverage costs 
$2 annually. 


Q. A plate of glass containing 100 
square feet or more in surface area is 
subject to a reduction of 25% from the 
premium under what restriction? 

A. Plates containing 100 square 
feet or more in surface area may be 
insured subject in case of breakage to 
replacement by two smaller plates at a 
reduction of 25% from the premium 
which would otherwise be charged. 


Q. If a replacement of any insured 
glass cannot be completed without re- 
moving fixtures or other obstructions, 
is the expense of such removals in- 
cluded in the coverage? 

A. Yes (excluding show window dis- 
plays), up to but not exceeding $75. 
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Insurance coverage, in excess of this 
$75 limit, is procurable for an addi- 
tional premium. 


Q. Is reinstatement automatic under 
the plate glass policy? 

A. Upon replacement of any glass 
or lettering or ornamentation in- 
sured, or payment therefor, the in- 
surance shall continue automatically 
to the end of the policy term without 
additional premium. 


Q. Does the plate glass policy cover 
damage caused by acid or chemicals? 
A. The plate glass policy covers all 
damage caused by acid or chemicals 
accidentally or maliciously applied 


provided such damaged glass is no 
longer fit for the purpose for which it 
was previously used. 


Q. May a glass policy be written for 
longer than a one-year term? 

A. Yes. Three-year policies are 
also available. 


Q. What is the premium rate for the 
three-year term? 

A. Two and one-half times the an- 
nual premium, if paid in advance. 
(Two and one-half times the annual 
premium, plus 5%, if paid in instal- 
ments of 50%, 30% and 20% for the 
first, second and third years respec- 
tively.) 


fe 
‘Responsibilities of Company ‘Representation 


The insured depends solely upon the agent — a definite responsibility 
which the agent accepts. Included in the premium, paid by the purchaser 
of insurance, is compensation to the agent for service which continues as 
long as the policy is in force. If the agent is lacking in ability, in experi- 
ence, or in a proper measure of authority, to earn the compensation re- 
ceived, he is, in some measure, taking money under false pretenses. Cer- 
tainly an agent’s conception of his responsibility should be gauged by 
what is expected by the purchaser. He knows that the insured will right- 
fully look to him for prompt and efficient performance in serving fairly 
his best interests. 

We have gauged our relations with the companies as a partnership 
arrangement. Such companies represent the pillars supporting the super- 
structure of the insurance agency business. They assign to us a well 
selected stock of merchandise. Our part is to market and service it. The 
results realized over an average period of time are what determine our 
stewardship. — B. D. Co xe, Sr. 











REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also the 
announced policy of THE CASUALTY AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time 

we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 


we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ““The Administration of Workmen’s 

Compensation Laws,” by 7. Dewey Dorsett,':Manager of the 

Casualty Department of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives 
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The Administration of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


J. DEWEY DORSETT 


N THE ADMINISTRATION of work- 
I men’s compensation, there have 
been some interesting, as well as 
amusing, Cases: 


In Texas, in the early days of work- 
men’s compensation, a greenhorn 
trying to drive some mules into a box 
car got behind one of the animals and 
twisted his tail, later claiming com- 
pensation for the consequences. Ac- 
cording to newspaper report, the 
claim was denied, without opinion — 
popular sympathy, apparently, being 
entirely with the mule. 

In California another greenhorn sat 
behind a cow in milking her and, ac- 
cording to his story, was kicked, re- 
sulting in injuries for which he 
claimed compensation. The claim was 
denied upon expert evidence to the 
effect that a cow cannot or at least 
does not kick “back.”” However, the 
“shigh-ups” in the insurance carrier’s 
office had doubts about there being 
any fixed limits on a cow’s ability 


to kick, and the claim was settled. 

In California again, a popular 
preacher claimed compensation on 
the ground that he had dislocated a 
shoulder through the violence of his 
gestures. After publicity in the news- 
papers — which, probably, was all 
that was wanted —the claim was 
dropped. 

In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
a minister who fell out of a tree in the 
yard of his parish house, while picking 
cherries for his own consumption, not 
only claimed compensation but also 
got it — on the ground that the acci- 
dent occurred “in the course of” his 
employment, the Pennsylvania law 
not requiring that the accident “arise 
out of” the employment. 


The principle of workmen’s 
compensation has been accepted 
in this country. This system of 
compensating the victims of occu- 
pational injuries has been abun- 


Address before the Insurance Section Round Table 
American Bar Association 
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dantly justified. What was new in 
the United States a quarter-cen- 
tury ago is now commonplace and 
has reached maturity. All states, 
except Mississippi, today have 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

In discussing the administration 
of workmen’s compensation, it 
shall not be my purpose to say 
anything at all, therefore, about 
the fundamentals of the system, 
the theory of workmen’s com- 
pensation or why such laws came 
into existence, for the very good 
reason that many profound stu- 
dents of workmen’s compensation 
have written volumes on those 
questions. 

It is well, however, to keep in 
mind that in their origins, the 
workmen’s compensation laws 
were designed to be substitutes for 
the old laws of employers’ liability. 
Instead of liability for full “dam- 
ages” for the minority of work 
accidents due to the employer’s 
negligence, the workmen’s com- 
pensation law was designed to 
substitute a liability for a part of 
the wage loss for all accidental in- 
juries due to “trade risks” (i.e., in- 
juries “arising out of and in the 
course of the employment’’), pay- 
able periodically (generally weekly) 
instead of in a lump sum. 

Originally, it was the prevailing 
idea that the compensation pay- 
ments should be at the rate of 50% 
of average wages or of the wage 


loss, subject to minima, for the 
prevention of destitution among 
the lowly paid, and subject to a 
maximum sufficiently high to 
maintain a reasonable standard of 
living, but sufficiently low to make 
the liability, “‘regardless of fault,” 
equitable to and economically in- 
surable by industry. The propriety 
of a maximum limit was univer- 
sally assumed, having in mind 
that “compensation” bears no re- 
lation to “damages” and that 
there is no social need for entirely 
relieving highly paid employees 
from their natural responsibility 
for their own losses. 

These original ideas as to the 
measure of compensation have 
been variously “liberalized” in 
some of the laws; but nowhere has 
the basic principle been departed 
from that “compensation” should 
average substantially less than the 
wage loss — leaving a strong in- 
centive on the workers to reduce 
the losses. 

At the present time many of the 
compensation laws in this country 
are among the most liberal in the 
world. The administration of our 
workmen’s compensation statutes 
in this country on the whole has 
been good. The boards and com- 
missions administering these laws 
have exercised broad powers for a 
quarter of a century without in- 
citing widespread opposition to 
the scope of their authority or 
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their manner of exercising it. This, 
in my judgment, is a tribute to the 
fairness and common sense of 
these administrators. This is not 
to say that we haven’t had some 
indifferent administration in spots, 
and that the administration of 
these laws cannot stand some im- 
provement in many places. 

One of the outstanding develop- 
ments of recent years has been the 
growth of administrative agencies 
combining with their executive 
functions powers which are essen- 
tially legislative and judicial in 
character. To my mind it is ut- 
terly futile to inveigh against the 
growth of these tribunals. That 
growth has been perfectly natural. 

I find myself in accord with the 
opinion of that eminent jurist from 
my native North Carolina, Judge 
John J. Parker, Chairman of this 
Association’s Special Committee 
on Improving the Administration 
of Justice, to the effect that, if gov- 
ernment is to exercise the control 
over economic life essential to the 
preservation of free enterprise, 
these forms of administrative agen- 
cies are essential to the proper and 
efficient exercise of governmental 
power. 

The problem is, as he so well 
puts it, not to prevent their 
growth, but to preserve in their 
processes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom which have come 
down to us from the Fathers. 
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That, too, is a duty that confronts 
not only the lawyer, but the whole 
people. It is apparent to all of us 
that the most outstanding feature 
of American life in the last genera- 
tion has been the accelerated pace 
of change. None of us is immune to 
the forces and tides that affect so- 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 


On the whole, all groups may 


well be proud... 


ciety. We should not expend our 
strength in fighting change, but 
should aid in guiding it. 


Tue SupstanTIveE Law (Benefits) 

Just a word in passing concern- 
ing the benefit provisions of work- 
men’s compensation laws — the 
substantive law. Our compensa- 
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tion laws have for their purpose 
promoting the welfare of the work- 
ingman and industry alike. Gov- 
ernment in a democracy exercises 
its true and noblest function when 
it seeks to promote the welfare of 
all the people. 

In this country of ours, this land 
where men and women are still 
free, we have striven, and will ever 
continue to strive, toward the at- 
tainment of this high ideal. The 
substantive law is not a primary 
concern of yours or ours. We must 
work, however, with industry and 
labor and government in the de- 
velopment of these laws in all their 
phases. The substantive law, as 
you well know, rises out of the life 
of the people and changing condi- 
tions are quickly mirrored in 
statutes and commission and court 
decisions. 


Tue Apjective Law (Procedure) 


We are primarily concerned, 
however, with the adjective law, 
that which deals with procedure 
and administration. All of us are 
interested and concerned with the 
administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation and its improvement. In 
this period of great crisis, our every 
activity must be geared to the 
highest standard of efficiency. 
Nothing is more important in the 
maintenance of morale than fair 
and efficient administration of 
justice, in our courts and by our 
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boards and commissions alike. 
After this war has been won, and 
win it we must, nothing will 
strengthen democracy and private 
enterprise in their contest with 
foreign ideologies quite so much as 
efficiency and fairness in the dis- 
charge of this basic function. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


Permit me to point out some of 
the things calling for improvement 
in the administration of workmen’s 
compensation laws. In bringing 
about this needed improvement, 
the streamlining of administration 
and eradication of some evils that 
exist, the job calls for the whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic, constructive 
cooperation of lawyer, insurance 
company, labor and government. 
Where there be abuses, whether 
they be due in part to the lawyer 
or the insurance company or to the 
administration, an examination of 
these abuses should be made to the 
end that they may be eradicated. 


To my mind, there are two con- 
trasting types of development that 
may take place in workmen’s com- 
pensation administration. One is 
that of intrusive unnecessary hearings, 
very costly to all parties, held re- 
gardless of the severity of the in- 
jury or the existence of a dispute 
as to the claim. This is illustrated 
by the practice adopted in New 
York following the Connors in- 
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vestigation. In that state, it has 
been the practice, immediately 
upon the receipt of notice of injury 
from the employer, to send the 
employee a blank claim for com- 
pensation and, upon receipt of a 
claim, to put the case immediately 
upon the calendar for a hearing. 
The result was a multitude of un- 
necessary hearings to the disad- 
vantage of all concerned. The 
practice was stopped a few years 
ago; that is, in so far as it applied 
to cases where the injury reported 
was manifestly trivial. 

In these days, with the shortage 
of rubber and gasoline, with the 
possibility of an ever-decreasing 
use of the automobile as a means 
of transportation and with the 
other means of transportation 
taxed to capacity, it seems to me 
that all of us are called upon to 
examine and re-examine our pro- 
cedure and administration and 
methods of doing things, to the 
end that they may be streamlined 
and that all unnecessary and un- 
called for procedures be eliminated 
and more economy and efficiency 
exercised in the administration of 
our workmen’s compensation stat- 
utes. 


The other extreme is found un- 
der conditions existing in a few 
places where the state administration 
has been understaffed and, therefore, 
has not been able to perform its 


functions fully, as for instance 
failure to keep an adequate check 
upon the settlement of claims. 

Of course, this is an inexpensive 
and easy method for all concerned, 
but every effort should be made to 
see that the administration in such 
a situation is fair, economical and 
efficient. State administration can 
never be dispensed with, of course, 
but it can be minimized when 
those having to do with the ad- 
ministration approach the job 
open-mindedly from the stand- 
point of the administration; and 
on the part of the lawyer and the 
insurance company, they should 
thoroughly and intelligently police 
their own situations. The lawyer, 
particularly the one who repre- 
sents insurance, should see that 
settlement of claims is made 
promptly; that every provision of 
the law and the rules and regula- 
tions made pursuant to it are car- 
ried out to the full; that the de- 
partment administering the law 
receive full cooperation from every 
standpoint. 

I think every effort should be 
put forth to decide promptly 
whether or not the claim is recog- 
nized as compensable and then I 
think there should be a more scien- 
tific approach to this whole matter 
of the settlement of claims with 
an injured party prior to the 
scheduling of any controversy or 
arbitration or a hearing. 
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The preferable procedure would 
seem to be one designed to keep a 
middle course between the two 
extremes. In case there is no con- 
test, it should be sufficient to have 
an agreement, entered into be- 
tween the parties, approved by the 
administrative authorities to in- 
sure compliance with the law. 
These could be subject to “‘check- 
up,” modification and correction, 
as long as necessary. Such a system 
is operative in a number of the 
states and under competent ad- 
ministration should work to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. A 
possible alternative is the direct 
payment of compensation without 
any formal agreement, the ad- 
ministrative authorities being noti- 
fied when payments begin and 
when they end, with hearings to 
be held only if it should be claimed 
that payments should continue or 
if some other dispute should arise. 

In establishing the workmen’s 
compensation system, one of the 
main purposes was to provide a 
prompt, central, convenient, sim- 
ple and inexpensive method of 
settling the claims of injured work- 
ers. It would seem that attorneys, 
experienced as they are in all 
phases of law, should be in a par- 
ticularly favored position to aid in 
achieving these ends. Under the 
stress of present war conditions it 
clearly should be their especial 
duty so to do. 
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Nevertheless, we find criticism 
leveled against them. Instead of 
trying to work out simplified pro- 
cedure, we are told some of them 
at least exert their efforts to in- 
troduce technicalities and attempt 
to obtain legislative changes which 
would complicate rather than 
simplify the accepted procedure. 
Experience has made it apparent 
that the services of attorneys are 
necessary and helpful in connec- 
tion with many workmen’s com- 
pensation claims. 

Under any system, no matter 
how well designed to provide 
prompt and adequate relief, many 
cases must arise where expert ad- 
vice is of extreme importance. As 
was said by Commissioner Ben- 
jamin in his recent report on Ad- 
ministrative Adjudication in the 
State of New York: 


“Where the case is at all compli- 
cated, even the most capable referee, 
exercising the greatest care to assure 
the full presentation of the claimant’s 
side, cannot safeguard the claimant’s 
interests as fully as they can be safe- 
guarded by adequate preparation in 
advance of hearing.” 


However, recognition of the 
proper scope of an attorney’s func- 
tions is essential. He should be 
careful to keep in mind always the 
distinction between actions at law 
and workmen’s compensation 
claims and avoid attempting to 
carry over the practice that, while 
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fitted to the courts of law, has no 
place in the field of compensation. 
If the legal profession is to main- 
tain the high place it has always 
held and is to retain the favor of 
the American people, it must aid 
and not hinder the streamlining of 
American institutions. 


I have referred above to the 
holding of unnecessary hearings. 
A somewhat related evil is that of 
trials de novo.* While constitutional 
requirements of trial by jury neces- 
sitate, in some states, the insertion 
of provisions permitting retrials 
before the courts, even though 
hearings and an adjudication have 
been obtained before the Indus- 
trial Commission or similar ad- 
ministrative body, resort to such 
provisions should be exercised 
with a great deal of care. 

If no constitutional require- 
ments make such procedure neces- 
sary, retrial of workmen’s com- 
pensation cases should not be 
permitted. It is most wasteful of 
time, effort and money and is not 
necessary to protect the rights of 
the parties. That some attempt to 
justify trials de novo has been made 
by pointing to findings of compen- 
sation commissions which have 
seemed to be contrary to the 
weight of evidence but neverthe- 
less been upheld by the courts is 


* Retrial before the courts. 
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supported by some evidence. It 
would seem practicable here also 
to drive a middle course and per- 
mit limited review of both fact and 
law by the courts; such let us say 
as that exercised by appellate 
courts in reviewing the judgments 
of a lower court trying a case 
without a jury. The existence of 
such a right of review should en- 
courage greater care in the reach- 
ing of a decision by the original 
trier of facts. 


In most states there is some time 
limitation on the reopening of 
closed cases, applications for ad- 
ditional compensation, etc., but in 
some no such limitations are to 
be found, or if found are inade- 
quate. In New York, for example, 
after most unsatisfactory experi- 
ence, it was found necessary to 
place such a time limitation. This 
despite the fact that a special fund 
had been created out of which 
compensation was payable where 
an award was made after a speci- 
fied period of time had elapsed. 
While it is of course proper that 
administrative authorities should 
retain control over awards that 
have been made, to enable neces- 
sary modifications in such award 
to conform with changes in condi- 
tion, it is highly undesirable to 
have claims, in which awards have 
been denied, reopened many years 
later under the theory that for 
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some reason the original decision 
was incorrect. The injury may 
have been suffered twenty years 
ago. Yet after the claim had been 
denied at that time, it may again 
be resurrected notwithstanding 
the fact that many of the wit- 
nesses, if not all of them, be un- 
available, and the employer gone 
out of business and his records 
lost. Even the insurance carrier 
considering the case as long closed 
may well have disposed of his file. 
While every opportunity should be 
given to claimants to assert valid 
claims, the reopening of cases long 
dead usually serves not to achieve 
justice but permit the passage of 
time to becloud the presentation 
of facts. 


Mention should also be made of 
administration as it relates par- 
ticularly to occupational diseases. In 
some states, before experience had 
become available in this special 
field of workmen’s compensation, 
attempt was made to provide cov- 
erage for such diseases by amend- 
ing definitions of the term “in- 
jury” to include occupational 
diseases in some form either by list- 
ing a few of them or by the use of 
broad language. However, in view 
of the distinction between acci- 
dental injuries and diseases due to 
exposure to harmful substances in 
the employment, difficulties soon 
arose. In one case a court, faced 
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with the problem of trying to ap- 
ply to occupational diseases a law 
drafted to cover accidental in- 
juries only, said: 


ce 


. .. the statute was drawn to 
cover accidental injuries without any 
thought of its application to occupa- 
tional diseases. The right of recovery 
for injuries sustained by reason of oc- 
cupational diseases was then inserted 
into the statute without a revision, so 
that the terms in the statute applicable 
only to injuries were required to be 
interpreted as applied to occupational 
diseases. The court pointed out the 
defects in the statutory procedure, and 
did the best it could to make the law 
workable in the interests of its bene- 
ficiaries.”’ * 


It is gratifying to see that of 
recent years enactments providing 


for occupational disease compen- 
sation have generally contained 
detailed provisions intended to re- 
move difficulties which arise in 
this particular class of cases. From 
the point of view of administra- 
tion, a helpful feature of some of 
these laws has been the creation 
of Medical Boards whose function 
it is to pass upon medical ques- 
tions. Controverted occupational 
disease claims usually hinge on 
medical issues and it has been 
found desirable to have such is- 
sues submitted to men trained in 
this specialized field of medicine. 


* Schaefer v. Ind. Com., Wis., 1936, 
265 N. W. 390. 
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Ten states now have statutory pro- 
visions for some type of Medical 
Boards or Referees. Strangely 
enough, in one state, although the 
law enacted in 1939 provided for 
the creation of such a Board, as 
recently as February 28, 1942, it 
had not yet been appointed.* 


CONCLUSION 


Workmen’s compensation ad- 
ministration is a complex subject. 
In a brief discussion such as this I 
have been unable to do more than 
touch upon some of the problems 
involved with a view of pointing to 
some of the phases where room for 
improvement could be perceived. 
With the great increase in recent 


* Plaugher v. American Viscose Cor- 
poration, Pennsylvania Superior Court 
(1942), 24 A. 2nd 698. 
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years in the scope of administra- 
tive law and the creation of new 
administrative agencies and the 
criticism of some of such agencies 
which has been found in the press 
and legal periodicals, it may be 
well to review with a critical eye 
the practices in the field of ad- 
ministrative law under discussion. 

It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that all groups connected 
with the administration of work- 
men’s compensation laws may 
well be proud, on the whole, of the 
record they have made. As one of 
the pioneers in the field of quasi- 
judicial agencies, the wide ac- 
ceptance of the principle of work- 
men’s compensation is in itself a 
tribute to its operation. While we 


may and should continue to look 
for improvement, recognition of 
accomplishments is well deserved. 





COMING! 





Because the “‘unsold market” for fidelity is so big, 
our claims page in the future will place added 
emphasis on this type of coverage. Look for it. 
Appears in this issue on pages 26 and 27. 


The Casualty and 
Surety Journal! 
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Most commonpitTigs actually have a higher merchandising write-up 
than the commission which the agent or broker receives for his 
services. Food generally includes a write-up in cost of not less than 
25%, clothing runs from 30 to 50%, furniture from 25 to 60% and 
automobiles from 15 to 30%. — E. Paul Schaefer. . . . Why not 
take the prospective buyer into your confidence and show him how 
to avoid fidelity losses entirely — maybe! Give him a correspond- 
ence course on the subject. Something like “How to Spot a De- 
faulter in 9 Easy (?) Lessons.” — William 7. Schiff. . . . As a buyer 
of insurance having many contacts with every branch of insurance, 
I see many promising signs. I see also unlimited opportunities for 
development in fields as yet hardly touched. — Henry Anderson. . . 
If the millions of policyowners of all kinds of insurance from coast 
to coast are constantly receiving cooperative, friendly, helpful con- 
tacts and instructive information about the business, the problem of 
public understanding of insurance will soon be solved. The public 
will quickly comprehend and appreciate the great social service this 
business renders, its high stewardship, both in home office and field, 
and the very close connection it has with democracy and the Ameri- 
can way of seeking greater security and freedom. — Holgar 7. Fohn- 
pn A library of insurance information is of value to small 
agencies as well as to large or medium-sized ones. Have a place for 
everything and keep everything in its place. — B. D. Cole, Sr. 

Let’s resolve to spend more time on solicitation, The Only Reliable 
Business-Getter. — Arthur Klinefelter. . One type of patent in- 
surance covers legal expenses and damages resulting from a suit 
against the assured for claimed infringement of any existing United 
States letters patent. The other calls upon the assured to pay the 
cost of defending the infringement suit and the policy covers any 
damages awarded. — F. L. Andrews. 
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“The Customers Always Write” 
**ECONOMICAL SPECIFICS” * 
Youngstown, Ohio 
To the Editor: 

Your letter requesting some ‘“‘Eco- 
nomical Specifics” arrived during my 
absence from the office, and this is the 
first opportunity I have had to reply. I 
trust you will pardon the delay and that 
the information I am herewith supplying 
will be of some interest if of no particular 
benefit to you. 

May I at this time state that in our 
district, and I believe throughout the 


country, there is definitely no oppor- 


tunity of reducing overhead in the 
modern progressive agency. 

A study of our records discloses the 
fact that compensation paid to our em- 
ployees represents 75% of our operating 
costs, Ten years ago, in 1932, the aver- 
age annual salary paid to our employees 
was $2,404.00. In 1937, five years later, 
this amount had increased 43% to 
$3,434.00. Now the average per em- 
ployee is $4,899.00, an increase of 91% 
over 1932 and 33% over 1937. This 
should corroborate the above statement 
and establish positive proof that our 
costs cannot be reduced. The increased 
volume we are now writing has by no 
means absorbed the additional operat- 
ing costs. 

We have installed, I feel quite sure, 


*See ‘“‘‘Economical Specifics’ for 
Today,” THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY 
Journat, October, 1942, page 1. 


every practical labor and time saving 
| device, such as electrically operated 
typewriters and modern electric calcu- 
lators. We have simplified our book- 
| keeping and filing; in fact, we are using 
every modern practical method of op- 
| erating and yet our operating costs have 
increased over 50% in the last ten years. 
In our opinion, superior service must 
| be maintained in an agency to retain 
business and preserve leadership. 
GeorcE O. Bruce 


Cleveland, Ohio 
. . . The subject is of considerable 
interest to us, but it so happens that our 
| office has not been conducted with the 
maximum of efficiency and economy. 
We have been conscious of that fact for 
| some time, and are now undertaking to 

| effect every possible improvement. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, 
we seem to be in need of the information 
which your continuing survey is in- 
tended to develop, and we will be grate- 
ful for any help which we may receive. 

N. 
—_ > —_ 


ON THE BACK 
Norfolk, Va. 


Looxinc AHEAD — 


Dear Sirs: 

The thought has struck me that while 
the companies have made the contract 
portion of their policies uniform, they 
have not made a move toward making 
the backing of them uniform. Take a 
look at a half-dozen automobile policies 
— and the only uniform information is 
that the assured is and expira- 
tion , and so on. 

Looks like the heads could get to- 
gether on this, too. It would be a help 
to the clerical end of the business and 
also to the assured who has more than 
one policy. 

See what you can do about it, please. 

MartTIN FREENEY 
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[Reader Freeney makes an interest- 
ing point— but, as Sir Roger de 
Coverly said when called upon to give 
his long-awaited decision on a certain 
matter, ““There’s much to be said on 
both ‘sides.’ *? Many companies take 
considerable interest in the appear- 
ance of their policies and exercise their 
individual talents in cover arrange- 
ment. Perhaps the most probable step 
in the direction suggested would be 
adoption of a standard sequence of 
items appearing on the cover. — Ep.] 

oe 
More “RoMANCE” 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to borrow or rent for ad- 
vertising purposes mats of 12 different 
cartoons in your “Romance of Insur- 
ance” series. We plan to insert these once 
a month, in our advertising campaign. 

G. 


[Interest continues in this “visual” 
series. Permission requested is gladly 
granted provided the usual credit line 
is observed in each instance. Electros, 
not mats, are available at cost — or, 
preferably, reproductions may be 
made direct from tear sheets. — Ep.] 

_ > —_ 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please let me know how I may enroll 
for the N.A.I.A. Educational Program. I 
am not as yet a licensed broker, but have 
completed a course at the K. of C. Busi- 
ness School and recently took the state 
examination. 

B. 

[Data on the Educational Program 
of the N.A.I.A. appeared in the 
JournAL for June-July. Further in- 














formation may be secured from 
George W. Scott, Educational Direc- 
tor of the N.A.I.A., 80 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y. C. — Ep.] 
_ > —_ 

SMALL Premiums 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

When I finished reading Mr. Ernest 
Clark’s article in the August-September 
issue of the JouRNAL, my first thought 
was, “‘Well said.” Moreover, I was im- 
pressed with the wisdom of it. 

For a long time now, I have been ad- 
vocating the imperative need in our 
business for the development of the small 
premium with an easy method of paying 
for it. Mr. Clark hits right at the heart 
of the question when he says, “that type 
of logic didn’t go with Mr. Woolworth 
when he built his tremendous retail 
outlets on 5¢ and 10¢ sales.” 

If the companies would adopt up-to- 
date merchandising methods, it would 
not be long before they would be agree- 
ably surprised with the results. More ar- 
ticles of this kind, I am sure, would be a 
definite contribution to our business. 

LEONARD DaKIN 
_— <> _ 
Lecture MATERIAL 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

For one of our correspondence courses 
we shall need a lecture on Insurance 
Surveys and it has been suggested to us 
that we could have nothing better on 
that subject than the article by Wade 
Fetzer, Jr., which appeared in your 
February, 1942, number. 

Would it be possible for us to obtain 
permission to use this article, quoting it 
practically in its entirety? We should, of 
course, give full credit to Mr. Fetzer and 
to THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 

E. R. Harpy, Secretary-Treasurer 
Insurance Institute of America 





J. WALTER DrtTeEx is Actuary and Tech- 
nical Advisor to the Banco Nacional de 
Seguros, San Jose, Costa Rica. B.A., 
Liceo de Costa Rica; B.S., Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; 
M.A., “‘de la Universidad de Michigan.” 
His pet peeve is the way insurance is 
‘‘sold” in Costa Rica and is emphasizing, 
as we are in the United States, that only 
fully trained men be allowed to write 
insurance. (Banco Nacional de Seguros 
[Costa Rica], page 18.) 
ee RE 


E. B. Berxeey is President of the 
Cleveland Insurance Agency and of The 
Com- 


Workmen’s Compensation Service 
pany. President and Trustee, Insurance 
Board of Cleveland and Chairman of its 
National Defense Committee; President, 
Casualty Insurance Board of Cleveland; 
Trustee, Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents; Member, Insurance Advisory 


Committee of the Cleveland Credit 
Men’s Association, Union Club, May- 
field Country Club and Troop “A,” Vet- 
erans’ Association. (What I Learned in 
Making 1,000 Surveys, page 1.) 

a 


DELBERT JouNnson of the Safety Re- 
search Institute, New York, has con- 
ducted extensive editorial research on 
fire protection and control, and is author 
of many articles on the subject. Ohio 
Wesleyan and Ohio State. Phi Beta 
Kappa. (Protecting Automobiles from Fire, 


age 29. 
page 29.) ee 


J. Dewey Dorsett, Manager of the 
Casualty Department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, 


last appeared in our columns in June- 
July, 1942, when he told of Casualty 
Insurance in a War Economy. (The 
Administration of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws, page 49. 

+ ¥ 
Tuomas G. Bucktey is Superintendent 
of the Burglary and Plate Glass Depart- 
ment, Sun Indemnity, New York. He 
has served his present company 18 years. 
Saw active service with the A.E.F. in 
World War I. Now active in American 
Legion and in civilian defense. (Plate 
Glass Questions, page 47.) 

 -. -¥ 
Epwarp R. Granniss is Director, In- 
dustrial Division, National Conservation 
Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Also, an instruc- 
tor at New York University. Graduate 
of Brown University. Phi Delta Theta. 
After manufacturing experience, joined 
Travelers (guard design department) 
in Hartford, later as field inspector and 
safety engineer. Subsequently, Indus- 
trial Staff Engineer, National Safety 
Council, Chicago. In addition to his 
Association duties, he is Associate Man- 
ager of the National Bureau for Indus- 
trial Protection, Washington, D. C. 
(The Foreman in Wartime, page 6.) 

a a 
ALEXANDER Foster, JR., formerly As- 
sistant General Counsel and Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corpora- 
tion, is Manager of the Fidelity and 
Surety Department of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. A 
native of Rochester, New York, Mr. 
Foster took his law degree from the 
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University of Buffalo. After successful 
private practice in Rochester, he joined 
the Liquidation Bureau of the State 
Insurance Department, and in 1933 
became Vice President of the National 
Surety Corporation. Two years later, 
appointed Assistant General Counsel, 
retaining the rank of a vice president. 
(“Sold and Purchased on Faith,” page 15.) 


Credits. — Art work by Horace T. Elmo, 
Warren Evans, Jr., Margaret Guy, W. 
McCallum Hogg, Charles Skiles, Rob- 


ert G. Sternloff and Robert G. Sternloff, 
Jr. Illustration on page 4, courtesy the 
Employers’ Group; page 7, Victory Pa- 
rade Incentive Drive and Belnap and 
Thompson, Chicago; pages 10 and 12, 
OEM; pages 18, 21 and 22, Costa Rican 
Consulate, New York City; page 32, 
**Television Unit,’’ National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., and “Spanish Safety,” 
Royal Indemnity Co., New York; page 
40, Burtschi Bros. & Co. and The Hart- 
ford Agent; page 45, Carroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., and page 54, Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


ca 
No! 


No sun — no moon! 


No morn — no noon — 
No dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day — 
No sky — no earthly view — 
No distance looking blue — 
No road — no street — no “‘t’other side the way” — 
No end to any Row — 
No indications where the Crescents go — 
No top to any steeple — 
No recognitions of familiar people — 
No courtesies for showing *em — 


No knowing ’em! 


No travelling at all — no locomotion, 
No inkling of the way — no notion — 
No go — by land or ocean — 
No mail — no post — 
No news from any foreign coast — 
No park — no ring — no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility — 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees. 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds. 


November! 


— Thomas Hood in the Nineteenth Century 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


When you can’t get around so 


easily . you may be forced to rely more and 
more on this GZ and this Ny and this t). 


While admittedly inferior to personal calls, the times 
pe Re 
wag }- Will require increasingly that you make more, 
/ .\ 
and better, use of the substitute methods still available. 
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When there are fewer ise producers, there may 

















well be fewer fieldmen and special agents 1) too. 
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If the shortage of manpower becomes acute and your 





companies [ifm find themselves unable to give you 
quite as much help as in the past, you will come to rely 
more and more on the help given you by THe Casua.tty 


AND SurEtTY JOURNAL @ company publications and 


the leading insurance magazines generally available. 





